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PREFACE 

An apology may seem to bo due for adding another 
edition of Goldsmith’s Traiellei to the number which 
already exist The publishers of the present volume, how- 
ever, thought that there was still room for one which 
wonld combine rather fuller notes than most English 
editions give, with a greater degree of accuraoy than is 
always to be found in those edited by natives Indian 
students prefer to buy those editions of English authors 
which are copiously annotated, and such editions arc, for 
the most part, prepared enly by natives, who almost 
inevitably fall into some errors from which an Englishman 
may hope to escape Nor does there seem to be any good 
reason why Indian boys should be refused that help in 
learning English, which ereiy English boy receives who 
has to study Latin or Greek The latter has access to the 
fullest commentaries translations, and other helps , yet in 
many points the Indian Btudent is further removed from 
English habits of life and thought, than we are from Greek 
and Roman, and has the additional disadvantage of being 
i compelled to learn nearly everything through the medium 
of a language that is not his own Unfortunately, also, 
teachers are often careless as to tho notes purchased by 
their pupils , it would be much better if they always 
selected what they considered to be a good edition of any 
given author, and recommended only that to students 

In preparing the notes the usual sources of information 
have been consulted, as well ns the editions by Mr. Sankey 
and Mr Barrett, to whom X must express my obligations 
. even when differing from their views The etymologies 
rest upon the authority of Professor Skeat Tho quota- 
I tions have been, m nearly every case, taken from the 
ongiual sources, and given tit full, it being tho writer s 
j experience that few students, whether in India or England, 
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tike tbe trouble to look up a reference ; nloreovetf, nol- 
all have access to the necessary books It is hoped that 
the notes will be found useful both by boys of the Fifth 
and Sixth Staudard and by more advauced students ; the 
former may, of course* pass over many of the critical 
notes and parallel passages 

As to the Paraphrase, a few words may be due. Much 
has been said about the merits and demerits of this form 
of composition , yet it can scarcely be denied that it can 
be made to furnish a very useful exercise. Not only is 
the actual paraphrasing of a passage a good teBt of a boy's 
vocabulary and knowledge of grammar, but the study of 
n printed paraphrase will furnish a useful supplementary 
exercise in English prose, if it is first thoroughly explained 
to the hoys, and they are subsequently called upon to 
show that they fully understand it and its relation to each 
sentence of the original 
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LIFE OF GOLDSMITH 

Olivtk Goldsmith was born on November lQfch, 1728, 
at Fallas, a small village in fche Irish county of Longford, 
of which lus father was Protestant clergyman Two 
years later Mr Goldsmith became rector of Kilkenny- 
West, in the county of ‘Westmeath, and moved to the 
village of Lissoy, midway between the towns of Bally- 
mahon and Athlone Here Oliver spent his childhood, 
and however idealised and glorified by distance, his early 
memorie s of this spot were, no doubt, the foundation of 
the description of Auburn m 2 lie Deserted Village 

His fatner had several children and was very poor 
(though the change to Lissoy is said to have increased 
his yearly income from forty to two hundred pounds), so 
that Oliver’s childhood was probably not over-happy. In 
' addition, he was small and awkward m appearance, much 
disfigured by smallpox, and as regards mental powers, 
“a stupid, heavy blockhead ” However, he got some sort 
of education, first at the village school, kept by an old 
soldier, Thomas Byrne, then at more pretentious institutions 
at Elpliin, Athlone and Edgeworthstown , and m 1745, 
by the aid of his uncle, Mr. Contanne, he was sent to 
Trinity College, Dublin, as a sizar As such, he would be 
u clad in a black gown of coarse stuff without sleeves, mark- 
ed with the servant’s badge of a red cap, and put to the 
servant’s offices of sweeping courtsinthe morning, carry- 
ing up dishes from the kitchen to the Fellows’ dining- 
table m the afternoon, and waiting in the hall till the 
Fellows had dined”— -(Forster, i , 22) In return for this 
servitude, as Goldsmith called it, he received his food, 
lodging apd tuition at a cheap rate. 
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0£ Ms college career we know little, except that he , 
was constantly in difficulties for money and seldom on 
good terms with Ins tutor, who on one occasion, nt least, 'i 
knocked Goldsmith down At last, in spite of these 1 , 
troubles, and of the death of Ins father, ho succeeded in , 
getting his degree (with the lowest place m the list) in 
1749, and returned to his mother’s cottage at Ballymahon . 
Hero he idled for some time, enjoying himself with some j 
congenial companions m the village inn, much after the 
.fashion of Tony Lumpkin m She Stoops to Conquer, until afy 
length Ins fnends insisted on his doing something to card 
his bread IIis cider brother, Henry was serving as 
curate at Kilkenny-West, on a stipend of forty pounds ' 
a year, and Oliver also thought of becoming a clergyman ^ 
accordingly ho applied to one of the Insh Bishops, but 1 
his appbcation was declined lie tben took to teaolnng , 
for a time, made some pretence of studying law, managed, 
to get rid of a good deal of lus uncle’s money, and finally 
left Ireland in 1752, to study medicine at Edinburgh y ' 
0\er the next few years of bis lifo there hangs a 
good deal of obscurity In occasional letters to his uncle 
ho assured him tjiat ho was really studying, though the 
results do not seem to have been worth much, to judge by 
his subsequent career, and after a year and a half bo 
started for Holland to attend lectures at the famous Uni- 
versity of Leyden From there he seems to have wander- 
ed over a great part of Europe, but what adventures befell 
him, and how he managed to support himself, are not 
known with any ccrlamtj. If {ho allusions m the Jun filer 
and the 1 tear of TFo/ rjidd are to be regardod as autobio- 
graphical, ho must lm\ c \ isitod parte of Flanders, France, 
Germany, bwit/erhnd, Italy and Cnnnllna, supporting 
himself partly by playing on hut flute, partly by philoso- 
phical deputations at tlio l anous seats of learning But 
all that l>e brought hack with him on Ins return to London 
in 1766 was the medical degree of M 13 , though where or< 
Iraw li* had acquired this is also mattei of conjecture 
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Tile next period of lus life must have boen a singular- 
ly hard and gloomy one hung m London as he was, alone 
and friendless For a time he was assistant to a chemist, 
then corrector of proofs m a printing ofhce, then master 
in a school When weary of teaching, Goldsmith took 
service under a bookseller named Griffith's, foi whose 
J lonthbj Ha tew he wrote c«says and renews, thereby join- 
ing the great army of 1 hacks,” t c , men who hired them- 
selres out to booksellers, or sometimes to a political leader, 
at whose bidding they n ere prepared to write on any and 
-every subject for a small wage- The ago of natrons was 
passing t auay, the great reading public of the present, 
day was * only gradually coming into existence, and an 
author was consequently to a great extent dependent on 
bis bookseller , Goldsmith often groaned under this, 
though in one of the Lctlci s of a Citizen of the World he 
speaks very hopefully of the public — “ At present, tho 
few poets of England no longer depend on the great for 
assistance, they have now no other patrons but tho 
(public, and the public, collectively considered, is a good 
and generous master” Still the drudgery must have 
been very trjing to his spirit, and lie describes lnmself, in 
a private letter of 175S, as sitting “ in a garret, writing for 
bread, and expecting to bo dunned for a milk-score " &U* 
After a short time Goldsmith quarrelled with Griffiths , \ 
tried teaching once more, then received a medical appoint- 
ment from the East India Company, which after all fell 
through, attempted to pass an examination at Surgeons’ 
Hall, but without success, and finally returned to hack 
writing for Smollett s Critical Jlcucic. In spite of all 
these tronbles, however, he completed his first piece of 
important work, the Enquiry mfo the Present Slate of Polite 
'Learning in Em ope, an attack on critics and compilers of 
( evcry sort, published m April 1759, m the course of which 
he remarks (chapter ix ) — “The author when unpatiomsed 
by the great, has naturally recourse to the bookseller. > 
There cannot perhaps, be imagined a combination more 
prejudicial to taste than this. It is the interest of the one 
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to allow as little for writing, and of the other to write as 
roach ns possible Accordingly tedious compilations 
and periodical magazines are the result of their joint 
endeavours.’ 

This publication apparently drew some attention to , 
its author, for a bookseller invited him to conduct a new . 
weekly magazine, to be called The Bee, containing essays, 
short stones, clc The first number appeared on October 
Ctb, 1759, but the magazine was not a success and only 
eight numbers were published. However, about this time 
• Goldsmith seems to have made the acquaintance of 
several of the leading literary men of the day, and in 
particular of Dr Johnson Thenceforth he was constantly 
in Johnson s company, and there are many references to 
him in Boswell’s Life, though the biographer was plainly 
jealous of the favour with which Goldsmith wa3 treated 
by Johnson lie became a member of that famous Club, 

winch "met at the Turk’s Head one evening in every 
week, at seven, and gcndrally continued their conversa- 
tion till a pretty late hour ’ — (Boswell) Amongst the 
other members were Johnson, Boswell, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, tlio painter, Edmund Burke, the statesman and 
orator, and Davul Garrick, the actor 
At this lime Goldsmith was writing for Smollett's new 
Bntirh Magazine, as well as two letters a week for the 
2W-V Ledger a daily newspaper conducted by another 
bookseller, named Kewbery These letters, afterwards 
collected under the title of the Citizen of the IFoiW, profess- 
ed to be written by a Chinaman who liad left Ins own 
country n order to study European civilisation, and 
contain many clever and interesting pieces of criticism 
on contemporary manners Besides these letters Gold- 
smith continued to do a large amount of miscellaneous 
work forRcwbery, whilst secretly he was engaged on two 
works which be hoped would bring him fame Suddenly he 
was arrested for debt. Johnson’s account of this incident, 
a« given by Boswell, is as follows— "I received one 
tnoming a mcRsrgo from poor Goldsmith that he was in 
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great distress, and begging that I would come to lnm as 
soon as possible I sent Mm a guinea and promised to 
come to him* directly. I accordingly went as soon as I 
was dressed, and found that bis landlady bad arrested him 
for bis rent, at which ho was in a violent passion. I per- 
ceived that he bad already changed my guinea, and bad 
got a bottle of Madeira and a glass before him I put the 
cork into the bottle, desired he would be calm, and began 
to talk to him of the means by which he might be extricat- 
ed .lie then told me that he had a novel ready for the 
press, which lie produced to me. I looked into it, and 
saw its merit, told the landlady I should soon return 5 
and, having gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. 
L brought Goldsmith the money, and he discharged his 1 
rent, not without rating his landlady- m a high tone for ' 
having used lnm so ill ” 

This novel was the Vicar of Wakefield, which, how- 
ever, was not published till some time subsequently. 

^ Together with it Goldsmith had completed his poem of the 
Trcticller, which Ncwbcry had undertaken to publish, and 
which appeared at the end of 17G4 Johnson remarked of 
it that there had not been so Hue a poem since Pope’s time, 
and it soon became popular, and passed through four 
editions ; The poem had been planned during the author’s 
wanderings on the Continent,- but he bad constantly pohsh- 
cd and elaborated it, and the time of its publication was 
particularly favourable, for, as Professor Masson says, 
"there was, perhaps, no point m the century when the 
British Muse, such as she had come to be, was doing less, 
or had so nearly ceased to do any thing, as precisely about 
the year 1764 ” 

The distinction gained for Goldsmith by this poem 
led to the publication of a selection from his Essays, his 
ballad of Edwin and Angdma (sometimes Called the 
Hermit), and finally, m March 17G6, the Vicar of Wdl^e- 
feld, the story of ‘agoodman, overwhelmed with successive 
misfortunes, but as the reward of his patience and forti- 
tude and submission gradually restored to happiness.’ 
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The plot is fall ofimprobainlitiefc, but it is the delightful 
drawing of human nature and of domestic life that charms 
every reader 

In the meantime Goldsmith was as ever m debt and 
difficulty, staving off pressing demands hy hack w ork, hut 
doubtless hoping to repeat the success of his novel and - 
poem in some form Accordingly he turned his attention , 
to a comedy for which Johnson promised a prologue. 
After various delays, the Good-Natured Man was produced ‘ 
at Covent Garden Theatre on January 29fcli_ 1768 It 
was not nntil the fourth act that the favourable recep- 
tion of the piece was assured, and on the whole Gold- 
smith was disappointed with the result though it put fi\ e 
hundred pounds into his pocket; the greater part of which 
stun was immediately spent on buying and fitting np a 
new set of chambers, where he entertained his friends 
with great freedom Disgusted with the stage, crippled 
by debt, and vexed by the attacks of spiteful crittcg lie 
returned to task-work, such as the Histories of Rome, of 
Grace, of England, and of Animated Nature, compilations 
for winch be bad no special aptitude or knowledge. But, 
as Goldsmith himself said, “I cannot afford to court the 
droodc-tail muses, they would let me starve: but by 
my other labours I cau make shift to eat and drink and 
have good clothes.’’ All this time, however, he was 
quietly norlang at his poem of the Deserted Village, a 
lament over the increase of luxury and depopulation, 
which was published in May, 1770, and met with a great 
saccce* After this he took a short holiday in the form 
cf a trip to the Continent from which he returned to his 
old kind of life in London Hone of Ins works had 
brought him so much money ns his comedy, so tliat natnr- 
aFy Ins thoughts turned once more to the stage, and after 
endless trouble and disappointment 5ft? Stoop* to Conquer 
wns produced at Coi out Garden, on March loth, 177 , j, 
*Xhe play was a complete success, anil is supposed to have 
brought the author nearly five hundred pounds, but bis 
pi'cuniary difficulties continued, and his health wa« b C "ia* 
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mug to fail The rest of hie life was one constant strug- 
gle, terminated onl) by Ins death 011 April 4ib, 1771 
Johnson, writing to Boswell sometime l.itci, said— .“Of 
poor deal Dr, Goldsmith there is little to he told, more 
thau the papers have mado public. He died of a fe\ or, 
made, I am afraid, more violent by uneasmesb of mind 
Ills debts began to be heavy, and all hit, xesoiuces were 
exhausted. Sir Joslma is of opinion that he on ed not less 
than two thousand pouuds Was ever poet so trusted 
before 0 ’ lie w as buned privately m the Temple Church- 
yard. and tn o > ears later a, monument was put up to his 
memoiyin Weslnnnstci Abbey, with a Latm inscription 
by Johnson, containing the well-known phrase, “lie left 
scarcely any kind of wilting untouched, and touched 
nothing that lie did not adorn. ’ The same constant 
friend in another letter remarked — “lie had raised 
money and squandered it by every artifice of acquisition 
and folly of expense But let not bis frailties be remem- 
bered he was a very great man ” 

Of his persaunl appearance Goldsmith himself says ( in 
alcttei to his brother) — * You scarcely can conceive 
how much eight years of disappointment, anguish, and 
study have worn me dow n Imagine to yourself a pale, 
melancholy visage, with two great wrinkles between the 
eyebrows, with an eye disgustingly severe, and a big wig ’ 
' And Bosw ell says of linn that “ his person was short, 
his countenance coarse and \ulgar, his deportment that 
of a schohn awkwardly affecting the easy gentleman * 
Ho adds that it had been generally circulated and believed 
that ho was a mere fool in conversation, but that this had 
been cvaggeiatcd 4 He had, no doubt, a more than 
common share 1 of that hurry of ideas winch we often find 
m his countrymen, and which sometimes produces .a 
laughable confusion in expressing them.” In, conformity 
with this belief Hoiace "ft alpole called him “ an inspired 
" idiot, * and Garrick composed a well-known mock-epitaph 
on him — , ' 

“Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Boll *’ 
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It is possible, however (as Mr Black suggosls), ibat it - 
Mas often ius hearers who wore to blame, for not being 
able to appreciate the subtle humour of Goldsmith’S 
remarks, and, after all, it *s not buipnsing if such a man, 
of humble oiigm and rendeied shy and nervous by early 
sufferings, often showed himself ill at easo in the company 
of men w ell known m the political aud fashionable world, 
some of lvhom, at any rate, appear to bar c been jealous 
of him, oi in that of Johnson who biowbeat all his 
acquaintances DeQumcey has pointed out that Gold- 
smith at any rate enjoyed two great immunities from i 
suffering — “ first, an immunity from any bodily taint of 
low spirits Ho had a constitutional gaiety of heart, an 
clastic hilantj , and, as he himself expresses it, * a knack of 
hoping’ . . . Anothei immunity he had of almost equal 
Milne, t ic., from the responsibilities of a family ’ 

A few remarks mas be added on Goldsmith’s position 
with respect to the other writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury As far as poetry is concerned, that position was 
essentially one of transition The age of Anne had 
found a perfect representative of its tastes in Pope, 
whose ideal was perfection of fot m, the highest possible 
degree of polish and rohuement Dr Johnson's canons 
of criticism were similar but m spite of his influence, 
towards the cud of the century there came mto existence 
a desire for something that w os simpler aud Ics^ artificial, 
together with a growing appreciation of natural scenery 
'1 Ius tendency appears m Thomson s Seasons (1728), Gray’s 
Ck'vj (1751) and Crabbc's descriptions of the country, till 
ltgathers full force m Cowper (17.11-1800), Burns (1759- 
179(.), aud finally Wordsworth (1770-1 850) Botw ecn these 
two schools of writers Goldsmith held an intermediate 
position. On the one hand, by his training he belonged to 
tie school of Pope He adopted the rhyming couplet 
which Pope ha A brought to perfection, he employs many 
of the conventional words and phrases, (tuaix, ttrjwjih, 
/reii <? ), and occasionally still more artificial expressions 
««b as the "warbling grove” of the Deserted Vtltogc, 
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line 861, imd the M fiuuy deep n of the Ti avella , line 1S7 , 
•lie followed his predecessor in. wilting didactic poetry 
(“foi which, ‘hcEaysintho Pohtc Learning, chapter ix , “tho 
English arc deservedly famous ') , and ho devoted t lie same 
-care andat tention to polishing every line We know that lie 
took two years to wnie the Decrial Village, and thought 
ten lines a good days work: whilst tho various venous 
which exist of his ballad of Edit tn and Angelina, show how 
belaboured at a poem, which, he i«* said to have finally re- 
marked to a friend, * could not bo improved ’ On the other 
baud fte held that poetry should he simple in its utterance, 
ho considered that Gray s PMqy was “ overloaded with 
epithet, ’ and criticised tho extremely classical character of 
lus Odes recommending him to address himself more to 
“the people * It mnv lie remarked here that Goldsmith's 
own poetry owes singularly little to the classics , he lias 
scarcely any of those Latin terms and phrases which 
abound in Johnson's writings, and in others who preceded 
and followed him IT or is his writing exclusively didactic; 
he managed to combine with it so much simple patbo«, so 
tender a love of home and inuoccnfc pleasure, that “it 
would have needed but little to make him a prominent 
pioneer of the new school which was coming with Cow per 11 
— ( Austin Dobson). 

But the last century was an age of prose, rather than of 
poetry; its didactic poems were only prose versified, and 
itsxenl features were tho writings of the Essayists and 
Novelists Amongst both (Us well as on tho comic stage) 
Goldsmith won distinction; his prose writings did not 
require the samo refining labour ns his poems, but m both 
lie is distinguished by a singular purity and giaecfulncss of 
style. It is true that Ins imagination moved within rather 
a narrow Bphere ; the incidents and events of his own hfo 
recur again and again, in various forms , but whatever ho 
did write came almost wholly from himself. It has already 
been remarked how little ho owes to the classics, several 
of his Bbort pieces are imitations from French (the list of 
his books given by Forster, Life, vol. 11 , includes a large 
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INTRODUCTION 

-Ta.zTrauUcrv.Ati first published m ^December, 1764,' 
when its author was tlnrty-«i\. j can old Its progress 
- in public favour was rather slow at first; nevertheless a 
/out th edition was lequircd by the following August, and 
nine* in all were published during the poet's lifetime, 
some of them showing considerable alterations What 
Goldsmith recehcd for it is not known, the only record 
of any payment amongst the papers of tho publisher, Xcw- 
bery, bemg an entry of £21. 

j The Ded ication states that part of tho poem liad been 
• written to lleniy Goldsmith from 1 Switzerland, ao that it 
| must have been planned ana in part composed during tho 
v poet's wanderings on the Continent m the y care 1755, 1730, 

, but Goldsmith continued to work at it until 17C I, to which 
year belongs the anecdote of Roynolds, quoted in the note 
on line 151 It had alrcadj been accepted bj Xowbery at 
the tune of Goldumth's arrest for debt, as 1 elated in tho 
preceding account of his life “ On that very day, tho 
TraicUcr lay completed in the poet’s desk. The dream of 
eight years, tho solace and sustainment of his exile and 
poverty, verged at last to fulfilment or extinction ; and 
tho hopes and fears which centred in it, mingled doubt- 
less on that miserable d\y with the fumes of the Madurai 
. . . .Johnson approved the verses more than the novel ; 
read the proof sheets for Ins friend, substituted hero 
and there, iu more emphatic testimony of general appro- 
val, a line of lus ow n , and propared a brief but hearty 
notice for the Critical Itci lav" — (Forst ei , 1 , .162) John- 
son also suggested as a title, 7 V Philosophic Wandera . but 
Goldsmith preferred something simpler, *"*” 
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, s$ 2. Tbc'plan o£ the poem may hare been suggested to 
iromo extent by Addison's Lctkr fiom Italy (1701), a few 
(parallel passages from ■which are quoted in the notes ; 
and some slight resemblance has been pointed out to tho 
, Natmc of Man , by Blackmore (died 1720), but for the 
most part it represents Goldsmith s own experiences 
Macaulay m his Essay on Goldsmith written for the £ncy- 
rlop'i Jin Jlritanwca eays of it — 1 Ko philosophical poem, 
ancient or modern, has a plan so noble, and at the same 
,tnnc so simple An English wanderer, seated on a crag 
among tho Alps, near the point where three great coun- 
tries meet, looks down on the boundless prospect, renews 
Jus long pilgrimage, recalls the varieties of scenery, of 
climate, of government, of religion, of national character, 
which ho has obsm ed, and comes to the conclusion, just 
or unjust, thrfc i.ur happiness depends little -on political 
institutions, mid much on the temper and regulation of 
our own minds " 

'I’h argument is ns follows— The poet begins by de- 
claring that no amount of wandering null ever weaken 
lus affection foi his brother, on whose hospitable home lio 
invokes blessing® (1-22) ; he himself, however, lias no set- 
tled home, hut m the constant search after happiness has 
wandered hither and thither, until now he finds himself 
r.lonc on some raountaiu-eide m tho Alps, where he sits 
down to reflect on the scene below him (23-36), not m tho 
spinl of an arrogant philosopher, but with a sympathetic 
nutid (157-30), and with mixed feelings, parti) of pleasure, 
parti) of sorrow (31 -5S) JIo wishes that he could imd 
perfect happiness on the earth, but m vam, since its pos- 
session in claimed alike b) the inhabitants of the most 
divcre regions of tho world, and in fact by every patriot 
(3 n -74) The truth i« that a certain measure of happiness 
can fswri) be chimed by mery hml muco everywhere 
rstnrc fupphenman vith a hvohhood(7*i-St>); hut m addi- 
tion, each country seems to hare a principle of happiness 
oi it* own, which, however, ir,»v be pushed 60 far ns to 
a mree of mischief («7-9S), 
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Bal let n« prove this by concrcto examples (91M01) 

I, Jiaht possesses natural beauty sad a vomlerfully fertile 
sod (105-122) ; bat tlie character of tho people is a 
carious mixture of all the faults produced by a period of 
great wealth and power, followed by its sudden collapse 
(123*111) , and they arc occupied with childish frivolity, 
to the exclusion of nobler things (1M-1G!) 

II. X'nizcrbvt*! in on instance of a barren country tv dh 
a ELvere climate (1C1-171) ; but the people are hardy and 
contented, Pineo all arc equally poor (175-181) They 
have their simple pleasures (l?,1-llfS), which attach them 
still more firmly to their country (1*19*20$) . but they know 
nothing of the more refined forms of pleasure (209*226) 
or the gentler virtues (227-21$) 

III Aw re. Kero the people aro cheerful and easily 
pleased (219-214) , but the chief object of each man is to 
stand well with lus neighbours (215-260). and this tends 
to impair strength of mind, and ofren leads to a tawdry 
and o'lontattous waj of living (2G7-2M)) 

IT. llcftmul is a remarkable country, the physical fea- 
tures of winch render industry essential in its inhabitants 
(2&1-300) ; but this industry has led ro the growth of ava- * 
nee and fraud, which liavo corrupted tho v.liolo nation, i 
and destroyed that energy and love of liberty for which 5 
their ancestors were famous (101-616) 

V Uniat* lias been peculiarly favoured by nature, and 
its inhabitants are high-spirited and independent (UT- 
SS!) But this independence, when earned too far, tends 
to dissolve society (011-311) . lienco arise political strug- 
gles, and the^decay of the generous instincts may follow 
(341-100) i '2iofc that I am opposed to liberty, but its 
limits require to bo defined, hud tho position of each class 
of society with reference to tho rest duly settled (."GI- 
ST 1) The growth of one class at tho expense of the rest 
is not true liberty hence w hen I find an aristocratic 
faction trjmg to transfer the prerogatives o! the Ciown to 
themselves, 1 take part with I he Crown (175-392) For 
the dangers of such a policy aro already making them- 
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lives felt; tie rich, tit o driving out tho poor, and tho aceu- 
mlation of wealth is leading to a decay of tho population 
JOS-ISi) 

But, after all, tho search for a country in which perfect 
appines? reigns is useless and unnecessary Happiness 
vay lie found under any government, for governments 
as o only tho slightest possible influence on the lives of 
idividunl citizens fJjS-lSBl 

‘YZt £ M 1 KJ'****~w- 

$ S The dulactie object of tho poem is defined m tho 
'kdteatum \ it was intended to prove ‘ that there may bo 
quel happiness in states that aro differently governed fiont 
mronn, that every state has a particular 'principle of 
lappintsa, and that tins principle in each may be earned 
o a nnsclnevous excess ' These propositions aro sought > 
:o be proved, t firsfc from general principles, and then by 
in examination of individual instances. In the first place 
m argues that the inhabitants of every country consider 
t tho happiest m the world , which is for tho most part 
Lr.ie, and is perhaps sufficient, to support Goldsmith's thesis 
that a certain approximately equal measure of happiuess 
reigns even where, as a result of habit But when he 
conus to treat of individual nations, his observations are 
often superficial and sometimes unjust Some remarks 
ore made upon them m the notes on the text, so that it 
need only be added hero that, a penniless wanderer, like 
Goldsmith, was not likely to see much of the mom culti- 
xxded clasres of society , and that it is almost impossible 
to make out that a whole nation is possessed by a single 
ideal or a single principle of happiness ) 
t H the end of the poem Goldsmith enunciates tho para- 
dox il.at the happiness of a nidion i« not affected by tho 
gooduf ' ' or badness of its government , an idea already 
erprec. 0,1 ; u tho Cum. vftl* H«W, Getter 41 (Globe eSi- 
ban, pa^c 1GC)— « Every mmd seems capable of entertain- 
ing a eetUrn quantity of hfippicew, which no institutions 
esa increase, ra circumstances alter, and entirely mde- 
pcntkrt of fortktsc,’* In the poem he (or rather Johnson 
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(*’” l '*>j) r* " ti« *h%i o,j]v th* *- n? ,1 rn-.n i*' ruth p iit’-'n 
? a* j?' *{,- fr ir* U=(’ i. -■'** »f ms i' * I ■* ?»•*) ,J rcint'te 
ftc v }>;«'>'*," f ***3' <” *■■) t * vuxvi of Ju*, 

j n- He it?/*? h)c U; * . j «* jiH^riiton to 

**i, w J* of t*. I *•*« jy » f ti c. Ra* **>* fhnjito ; tl»t, 
frci’C-* of I to^Husl (tffi ;j r,3r;-T) , i<i) ruth 

t *5 !-i, T'V'rt*. f; f l M< jy}.^ «,(*; ft n i-*H f’.\r r of 

I'fttJi.i* ^ *<■)(»* f*l to v**ht 7 *?h nil” 6t5*t 

s^)^f t f *.{*i'»iprj* t£? .**,!}} t{ | 1 »)> if} t *Hrk I'Aniir.r, the 

£■*•**/ *tj.U ots Hm-wf.f 5 ' |»-*M an*) j-mv 

y ! 5 W**b 5 W< ) siftftv jww &.»b -~n«i •’*• wvt not 

ki-c^-3} rr.»n r.-,r» u *)•*• jv i,is| V» it ftli tV« <tu1v t.ep«r the 

n it < k 'i , s* ■?*-»,»*.; ♦'op n yott nan* r.t cntjt.&i he 

OUtJraf a hvi ft>tf , fty t «*->*tl « * t’* I Iht JWl i U> t5i;pr0Yt>' 
t\* *» j. t*'M u$> li rft t'-'-.V.v b*!i a** S ivr* nv^t yoveri i«e»t 
ll* -n^nptof ({;< Kf** ’ jc* ! * '.ft pKoki*? to ;$«!»* 
j- » t v , t *!*•«#* are i c/utn*. * ? s'n j sv r •*! t *Li/ ti ft«*f« 
ft » cj-* to l*i ml vst?» n rj rt-ih V, .*>»'«! ivjicii xi'\U 
S’ t*r* ;. :*•*'•* o*;’ **-1 m> H *t c jvt’ v , i ^ r< 

ii'W’bj t >’ o rj'<- ^**if hrliMt 1*imt vf i h * Holy 
f~> tU otf'" In* it, or of the j* pc * o-t»-»orj»* of 

Jv« '*•. # j R,r* Q*}tr r. If Lb n.?v>*au'0i»l*!,t5«rii 3 wen* < \t » 
tv-,t ^s*t, » i orb r to t *<:«»». tb*-?” own «*i wi «unltl 
I- .to tV «m*b^ j* jwrrx to t*<K3,lftr{\ tin iron n **:.,*', ncur 
tit*' j !-*..» ip^ots-it r*», jj«* i*Lit ili*v wnctlwd to 
t> to niVtor* at itt’oit, fw‘,5i m>il < on*cici.n 
Of tf i*r»||«.r ft'Iodi *1 !.» Hi fb I’ofi'i wo way 

h.A> ^ rj jsatisujtrr Hi” is^onal *>f thi* oib an*<nt; fma» 
tl;t* 3 t 1 j to tif fr> (*%!, \ l ich ofn*o*i**y ref r ni to ibcj i nr - 
n-nlftatt yf {^jbt 5, ■* tr^c tLo on liner H>*»* Wyj, anti 

8KnH , ".wiuf w * l Uh ft ini vt'Jit’)'-' fi e in Iiuvft tjs, 
H « fane *<t' t* 1 tbr {•tt-ck njion t*m Dirtrh 

ts-bir ruts R'tViJ? 'XU* J* uw i.ork^'] out ntgu-alcr 
It utrth in ilti' fiftfsi of fhr />« «*r/ot I'm U'lfi, to 

v-hich thi‘ ?indf nt jiiftj rrftrfor futtVt {nt'K'tthri. horu 
it hcioloiilj* Iw fjjmVi.t tl that in Iwtlt i»ftt*tn< ( tolifamitlj 
* jrtO'Mt l ho grmti'xt horro* - of majtmfifin, fttifj ht h no, 
idt* rjijttn fitly, *>! tiw* itov-tframl sIor> which £u"Im<t 
wa‘s 'Ic'titiC'i to tliuvc' froiii her coJobilf, 
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S I Out interesting question remaius, iik , lioiv far the 

^ Tmt Jfcr is to bo tcgariled as autobiographical Of course, 

* ao to the mum outline, there is no doubt that it represents 
Goldsmith’s own wanderings, but aro we to take such a 

• p tt-sage a 3 lines 213-251, as drawn from Ins leal experien- 
ces 0 W ith most writers, perhaps, it would be by no means 
safe to do so , but Goldsmith went so little outside hi* 
on n life in his writings, that a striking episode like this 
is much moic likely to have been autobiographical than 
purely imaginary, especially when wc find a Bimilar narra- 
tive put in the mouth of George Primrose m the Vtcar oj 
Wakefield And a young lawyer, named Cooke, who be- 
came rather intimate with him, has recorded that Gold- 
smith “used frequently to talk of his distresses on tho' 
Continent, such as living on the hospitalities of tho friar* 
in convents bleeping in hams, and picking up a kind of 
mendicant livelihood hy the German flute” — (Forster, 1 ,5S) 
lie seems, in fact, to have been much struck by the career 
of a celebrated Dane, Caron Holberg, of whom he wrote 
m tho Point Jjcnnuwj, chapter v , that “his ambition was 
not to be restrained, or 1ns thirst of knowledge satisfied, 
until ho had seen the woild. Without money, recommend- 
ations, or friends, lie undertook to set out upon his 
travels, and make tho tour of lhiropo On fool A good 
•voice and a trifling skill m music were the only Jiuauccs 
ho had to support au undci taking so extensive, bo ho 
travelled hj day, and at night sung at the doors of peas- 
ants’ houses to get himself a lodging In this raauucr, 
while yet very young, Holberg passed through France, 
Germany, and Holland ” Boswell, also, once remarked to 
•lohuson that Goldsmith had dhjmtul his way through 
lhtropc, the meaning of winch is explained m chapter 
XX of the Fieri r, where George Primrose rays — “In all 
the forcigu unn crsihes and com ents there are upon certain 
daj « philosophical theses mauitaincd against every aflv enti- 
iious disputant; foryrhich, if the champion opposes with 
•-ay desurit' be can claim r gratuity in mourn, a dinner, 
ond a b.d tor out night 
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It is sack l'cfciences as those, or that in Hues 3, 1, that 
lend a far greater interest to the poem than all its philo- 
sophy. In accordance with the fashion of his time Gold- 
smith wrote didactic pootry, but it was not by their 
didactic qualities that Ids two principal poems gained and 
maintained their popularity Of the Traicller Johnson 
said that it was tlio finest poem produced since the death 
of Pope, and " though coloring but the space of twenty 
years (Pope died in 1741) , this was praise worth covet- 
ing, and was honestly deserved. The elaborate skill of 
the verso, the exquisite selectness of the diction, at once 
recalled to others, as to Johnson, the master so lately 
absolnte m the realms of verse ; and with theso thero was 
a harmony of tone, a softness of touch, a playful tenderness, 
which belonged peculiarly to the later poet — ” (For3tci, i., 
SCO) 


§ 3 A few words may be added on the versification of 
the poem Goldsmith objected to blank verse, except in 
the case of “ the greatest sublimity of subject,” and espe- 
cially m didactic poetry, which, he says, it “is likely to 
bring mto disrepute ''—(Polite Learning , chapter iv., Globo 
edition, page 489) lie naturally adopted tlio metre which j 

Pope had brought to perfection, and which was employed ) 
by most versifieis of the century, w- , iambic pentameters l 
in rhymed couplets, (also called Heroic couplets) Each t 
verse consists of five feet, or measures (Greek pente, five, f 
melron, a measure), and each foot of two syllables, the first' 
unaccented, the second accented— 

“Remote / unfriend / cd mel / auchol / y slow, 

Or by / the lit- / zy Scbeld / or wind’ / ring Pd,” clc. 

Tor the sake of variety, various devices may be adopted, 
such as the introduction of extra syllables, especially of two 
unaccented syllables instead of one. This frequently occurs 
with the phrase “many a”— 

“ Or on / w'ard whuc / the lude / Cartuth / lan boor.” 

“ With m.in / y a tale / repays / the night / ly bed ’ 
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Or the first svllaWc of a foot may be accented instead 
of the second, gn ing a It cchcc instead of an mmbn< - 

* Lmglt at / the j6ts / or pranks / that no? / cr fail ’ 

* bets an / ampin / bious a drld / beneath/ hun smile."’ 
Or, again, both the syllables of a foot may be accented, 

giving a spondee — . 

• Luke’s fr / on croon /, and Da j miens’ bed / of steel f 
Monotony is also avoided by v ary mg the position of the 
piu'e (or cawirn, literal! j , cutting) in each line * This 
usually, of course, falls m tbo middle of the line, x c., after 
the fourth, fifth or sixth syllable — 

* Where or I roam / whatev er realms to see, (4) 

My heart nntravcll d / fondly turns to thee ; (5) 
btill to iny brother turns J with ceaseless pain. (6) 
And drags at each remove / a Icngth’mng chain '(b) 
15} unging the changes on these, a considerable amount 
of \anely can be obtained, and m addition the pause some- 
times falls earlier or later 

“ Hut me / not destined such delights to share/ (2) 

“ Yes, brother / curse intb me that balcfnl hour ” (3) 

11 lint all the gentler morals j such as play. ’ (7) 

Alteration Is a metrical ornament uluch all good poets 
use to give smoothness to their hues “ It imparts a mel- 
odious sound to the verses, but can easily degenerate into 
a jingle , and therefore it is better as a rule that it should 
be felt than di-itinctlj recognised n — ( Tozcr) Cases of 

initial alliteration may be grouped under various heads, n 
fin of which aie subjoined 1 

(n ) Tuofeub^tautUce, c g , “Some fmplc'e moulder- 
ing /op?.'' 

( 1* ) bubstantive and adjective, e g., “ treaty fraste,” 
“ liemg raptures,’ “ Hormy seas,’ “ naked negro,” “ riielry 
ride. * “ j eenlnr pa m. ’ 

( < , ) bulntanlivc and verb, <y, “ learn the luxury, ’ 
4 rammer spreads , ’ “if countries w c compare, ’ 

(d ) Double alliteration in cech half of tbc line, c g, 
r ihe sports of c’dldreu tafitfy the e/nld. ’ 
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(<?.)- Alternating alliteration, e g.— 

“.Coasts of Ins golden sandk and palmy nine. 

Casks m the glare, or stems the tepid wave ” 

(/ ) Triple alliteration, c g. — 

“And thanks his gods for all the good they gave ” 

‘ Cut let ns try these ti uths with closer eyes, 

And trace the in trough the prospect as it lies ” 

“To see the hoard of human bliss so small ” 

* TFhere my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest” 
(g ) Quadruple alliteration, d g. — 

* 2o pause from toil and /rim /heir evening fire ” 
“Allures from. /«n, yet as I follow /lies. ’ 

(7i ) Miscellaneous instances, c g — 

“ Where’er I roam, whatever i calms to see.” 

‘ Yet oft a sigh prevails and sorrows fall ’ 

“ The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride.” 

{ May gather Miss to see my fellows Messed ” 

“ Though patriots JMtcr still Bhall wisdom find. ' , 

Here also we may notice Goldsmiths fonduess for re- 
peating a word within a few hues, though this dots not» 
stuctly speaking, belong to versification, e. g — 

Realms, hues 7, 29, Si 
Crow ««/, lines 17, 40 
' Store lines 08, 19, 01 
That happiest spot, lines GJ 06 
Want, lines 210, 212, 210 222 
Kindc i sly, hues 238, 239. 

Freedom, hues 361, 365, 373, 378, 384. 

Long-fallen, lines 136, 147. 

1 w 

§ 0 Many also of the ordinary figures of speech and 
"grammatical irregularities may be illustrated from this 
poem. 

Absolute Clauses (Latmabsolutas, rel'easedirom, i e , from 
the general construction of the sentence), These are 
numerous, e. gl, lines 2i G1 101, etc. 
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Ah had for Couciclc Tins also is coinraou, c. y.— ‘"•Want 
\«d paw ’ (line 15), ‘ccbool-taught pride,” (line 41), “atill 
teliall w i e dom find” G mc 77), clc. 

Auinohifhoti (Gicck <i«, not, alolouStos , following), a 
change in the construction of a sentence, so that the end 
docs not grammatically follow the beginning; c g., liuc SS 
Apn*trr>phc (Greek apo, from sliophc, lurning), a lurn- 
mg from the subject under discussion to address -some 
person or personified object , e.y , lines 835, 393 ' 

Chasms (Greek, a placing crosswise), the arrangement 
of the words in too opposed clauses in the opposite order, 
t g , ‘To slop too fearful, and too faint to go,” (lmc 420) 
rAlqriy (Greek ellcipit, a falling Bhort, deficiency), the 
omission or avroid or words required by the construction; 
t.i/ lines 7, 12 J, d- , 

Jlmhwlys (Greek one thing by means of two), the ex - 
pie=sing aiudcu by means of two aubstantiTcs connected 
by a conjunction, instead of by an adjective and substan- 
tive - c. g , ‘ man and steel,” (line 170), for ‘armed men.’ 

Jbipallnqc (Greek, an exchange), the transference of an 
• pithet from its proper substantive to another c. //., ‘ the 
hkal Suva their stounj raau a, ou tread,” (hnc 167) (See 
fram/crrol Epithet ) 

Mctouqmi (Greek it, da expressing change, and onyme, 
.i name), tlio naming a thing by meaus of something dee 
wlucliis connected with it (See Synecdoche.) Thun the 
unihtnci i« put foi the (/m p container/, t g, *• the village,” 
!or the villager* (line 219) ; the name of a pase'on for the 
name of its tfijoJ <. y , ‘ the shepherd’s humbler pride," 
Jor that of which the t-hcphtriHc proud, (lmc 36). 

(Greek « >->/«, sharp clever, m$rot, foolish), the 
jiuttiug together of idea 1 - Indi appear to ba contradictory, 
, y, “idly busy, '(hue 2%). 

J\no.nfeat on or Pro opopnh (Greek jnchpon, a person, 
pvwi, a making), the atlrihuting of personal attributes to 
HiBUimatc objects and aMractiom* c f , W'ky.isj j^r, 
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Simile (Latin stmihs, like), ike formal comparison oi two 
things; e g., lines 27, 61, 10.1. etc 
Synecdoche (Greek syu, togetkci, cl, out, doche, a receiv- 
ing), a form of Mctonj my, m which the whole is substi- 
tnt-ed'for the pari, or the jrai t for the n hole , as “bread, ’ 
foi food in general, (line 168) 

Teamfarcd Epithet This Is not quite the same as Hy- 
pallage proper, for thcie two substautives aie used, but 
the epithet is attached to the w rong one Instances of 
simple transference of epithet are “weary waste,” (line 6), 
* patient angle,” and “finnj deep,” (lme 187), 1 venturous 
ploughshare,” (line 188), etc 
Here also we may place cases of the so-called pathetic 
fallacy , the attributing to Nature some fellow-feeling, or 
the reverse, with man, (Gicek palWttLo t capable of tool- 
ing) . c. g., “smiling laud, (lme 122) 




'To 

tjil iU . Henry goldsmith 


Jjcar Su } 

I am sensible that the friendship between us cm acquire 
ho new force from the ceremonies of a Dedication , and 
perhaps it demands an excuse thus to prefix your name tc 
my attempts which yon decline giving with your own 
But as a part of this Poem was formerly written to you 
from Switzerland the whole can now with propriety, be 
only inscribed to you It will also throw a light upon, 
many parts of it, when the reader understands that it is 
addressed to a man who, despising fame and fortune, lias 
retired early to happiness and obscuilty with an income 
of forty pounds a } car. 

~I now perceire, my dear brother, the wisdom of your 
humble choice Ion have entered upon a sacred olhce, 
where the harvest is great and the labourers are but few , 
while you hnv e left the field of ambition, where the labour- 
ers are many, and the harvest not worth carrying away 
But of all hinds of ambition, what from the refinement of 
the times, from different sv stems of criticism, and from 
the divisions of partv, that wlpch pursues poetical fame is 
the wildest 

Poetry makes a principal amusement among unpolished 
mtions, but in a country v erging to the extremes of re- 
fi ueincnt, Painting and Music come m for a eiiare As these 
offer the feeble miud a le«s laborious entertainment, they 
at first rival Poetry, and at length supplaut her they en- 
gross all that favour once show n to her and though hut 
joungei sisters seize upon the ehlei s bnthmrht 

* il 
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hoirci or this drthiay be jieglecled by the powet'fnl, 
it is stiff??? ^l^er^laugtVfrdtu mistaken efforts of the 
learned to improve it What criticisms have ire not heal'd 
of late in favour of blank verse, and Pindaric odes, 


choru«cs anapests, and iambics alliterative care and liapny 
negligence 1 Every absurditj lias non a champion to de- 
fend it , and as he is generally mncli in the wrong, so ho 
has abvaj s mnch to say , for error is e\ er talkative , 

Put there Is nn enemy to this art still more dangerous, I 
mean Party. Party entirely distorts the judgment and 
destroys the taste Wien the uund 5s onco infected with 
this disease, it can only find pleasure in what contributes 
to increase the distemper Like the tiger, that seldom 
desbts from pnrsning man, after haling once preyed upon 
human flesh, the reader who has once gratified Ins appetite 
with calumny, makes, ever after, tho most agreeable feast 
upon murdered reputation Such readers generally admire 
pome half-witted thing, n ho wants to be thought a bold 
man, having lost the character of a wise one Him they 
dignify with the name of poet lus tawdry lampoons are 
called satires , his turbulence is paid to bo force and lus 
phrewy fire 

« 

"W bat- reception a poem may find, which hns neither 
abu*c, pai ty, nor blank verse to support it, I can not tell, 
nor am I solicitous to knon My amis me right. Without 
c-poUMug the cause of any pirty, I line attempted to 
moderate the rage of all lime endear omed to show 
Uni there may be c>[ ml happiness m states that are diffei- 
cnrly governed from our own that every state has a 
particular principle of happiness, and this principle in each 
may he earned to a mischievous excess. There me few 
can judge bitter tinny ourself btnv far these positions arc 
illustrated m this? l’tmm 


l .uu Hear Sr, 

}o'f/ mmf ufficimufc Jh (ilntr, 

vli m;r fj<ju>sMrnu 
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'JvtMOtc, unfriended, melancholy, blow, T- - 
« Or "by tlic la?v Sclield, or -wandering l?o \ 

Or onward, where the rode Quintilian boor 
,■ Against the houseless stranger shuts the door, 

Or where Campania's plain forsaken lies, C 

A weary waste expanding to the skies , 

Where'er I roam, whntei cr realms to sec 
My heart uhtravcllcd fondly turns to thee . 

Still to ray brother turns with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening cham 10 

Ktcrnal blessings crown m$ earliest friend, 

And round his dwelling guardian saints attend ’ 

Blest he that spot, where cheerful guests retiic 

1o panse from toil, and tnin then etening fac 

Blest that abode, w hero want and p mu repair, 15 

And over? stranger buds a ready chair 

Blest bo those feasts with simple plenty crowned, 

Where all flic ruddy family mound 

J/iugh at the justs or pranks that never. fail 

Or vigil with pit; at some mournful talc , -0 

Oi pres* the bashful blranger to his food, 

• And ifegiUliaLlim^ .. 

But me, not destined such deligbfs to slmio. 

My prime of life in wandering spent and care, 

.Impelled with steps unceasing to pursue 25 

‘Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view; 

UHiat, like the circle bounding earth and sk ic *, 

Allures from far, jck as J follow, flies 
, Sly fortune leads to tra\ ersc realms alone 
’ And find no spot of all the world my ow n ) 30 

L’ctf now, where Alpmc solitudes asccud, 

I etl me down «i penvtvc hour to epend , 
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And, placed oft high above the storm’s career, 

^iook downward where an lmnd red realms appear — 

Lakes, forest 5 , cities, plains, extending wide, 35 

The pomp of kings, the shepherds humbler pride. 
riVhcn thus Creation s Jianns aronnd combine, 

Amidst the store should thankless pride repme ** ' , 

Say should the philosophic mind disdain 

That good which makes each humbler bosom v am^ 40 f 

Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 

These little things arc great to little man , 

And wiser ho, 1111080 sympathetic mind 
Lvults in all the good of all mankind 3 
Ye ghttenngtou ns with wealth and splendour crowned ; 45 
Ye fields where summer spreads profusion round , 

Ye lakes whose vessels catch the busy gale , 

Ye bending swains that dress the floe ery mle ; 

' Tor me your tributary stores combine 
. Creation s heir, the w ortd, the world is mine 1 v &0 

As some lone raiser, visiting his store. 

Bends at Ins treasure, counts, rccouuts it o'er *, 

. Hoards after hoards lm rising raptures till, 

Yet still he sighs, foi hoards are wanting still : 

Thus to iny breast alternate passions rise, 05 

Phased with each good that Heaven to man supplies 
Yet oft a Figh prevails, and sorrows fall 
To see flic hoard of human bliss so small : 

And oft l v.i-h amidst the scene to find 
borne spot to rtnl happiness consigned 60 

Where nn worn soul, each wandering hope at rest, 
itlay gather blus to see my fellows blest.,, 

I5ut w litre to find that happiest spot below. 

Who ten diretl v.htu all pretend to know ' J , 

’J he eliud'k'ing tenrut of the frigid -'ono ' G5 

Bjhtly prod urns tint happiest spot lus own ; 

Infob the Wremres of hn, stormy seas 
And ln-« long nights of ret dry and ease , 

' i n r r>td cd ntgro, panting at the line, 
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Basks m the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 

Aqd thanks his gods for all the good they gave 
Such is the patriot's “boast, where’er we roam, 1 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 75 

And estimate the blessings which they shine, 

’Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
t An equal portion dealt to all mankind , 

As different good, by Ait or Nature given, 

To different nations makes then blessings even. SO ■ 

:> Nature, a motliei kind alike to all, 

[Still grants her bliss at labour s earnest call , 

§With food as well the peasant is supplied 
fOn ldra’s cliffs as Arno’s slielvy side , 

|And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 83 

{These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down 
Fjnbs Ant ism rw ranwffiy.ww diw Hessutgp sent— 

Wealth, commerce, honour, hberty, content 
.Yet these each other s powoi so stiong contest, 

That ejthei seems destructive of the rest 90 

Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails, 

(And honour sinks where commerce long prevails 
Hence every state, to one loved blessing pione, 

Conforms and models life to that alone 

32 ich to the favouute happiness attends, 93 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends , 

Till, carried to excess m each domain,' 

Tins favourite good begets peculiar pain 
But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 

And trace them through the prospect as it lies . 100 

Here, for a while my proper cares resigned, 

Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind , 

Like yon neglected shrub, at random cast, 

That shades the steep, and sighs at evciy blast 

Far to the Tight, where Apennme ascends, 103 

Bright as the summer, Italy extends 
fits uplands sloping deck the mountain s side, 

$ Woods over woods in, gay* {heatne pride , _ » 
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While oft some temple s mouldering tops 'between 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene 
Could Nature's bounty satisfy tho breast, 

The sons of Italy were surely blest 
Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 

That proudly rise, or humbly court the giound ; 
Whatever blooms m torrid tracts appeal, 

Whose bright succession decks the i ancd year , 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
V> ith vernal li\ es, that blossom but to die ; 

> These here disporting oira the kindred soil, 

? Nor ask luxiiuance from the planter s toil ; 

' 'While sea-born gale® their gelid wings expand 
< To winnow fragrance round the smibng land. 

Hut small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 

And sensual blra is all the nation knows 
In florid beauty groves and holds appear, 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles here 
Contrasted faults through all Ins manners reign 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, jet trifling , 7ealons, yet untrue , 
And even in peuanco planning sms anew 
All evils here contaminate the imnd 
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That opulence departed loaves behind , 

For wealth was theirs, not fai Temoved tho date, 

When commerce proudly flourished through the state ; 
At her command tho palace learned to nse, 13' 

Again tl/fe long-fallen column sought tho skies. 

The canvas glowed, bejond c eu nature warm, 

Tho pregnant quarry teemed with human form ; 

Till, more unsteady than the southern gale, 

Commerce on other shores displayed her sail ; 141 

While nought remained of all that riches gave 
But towns unmanned and lords without a sl,a\ e * 


| And late the nation found, with fruitless skill, 
l Its former strength was bat plethoric ill. 

Yet still tho lo" of wealth is here supplied 1 1 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride . 
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'From, these the feeble heart and long-fallen mmd 
An easy compensation seem to find, 1 
Here may he seen, in bloodless pomp arrayed, 

The pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade 130 

Processions formed for piety and love, 

'A mistress or a saint m every grove 

tBy spoils like these are all their cares beguiled ; 

is The sports of children satisfy the child , 

Each nobler aim, represt by long control, _ 155 

Now sinks at last, or feebly ..mans the soul 
While low delights, succeeding fast behind, 

In happier meanness occupy the mmd 
As in those domes where Ci'sars onefe boro sway, 
Defaced by time and tottering m decay, 1G0 

There m the rum, heedless of the dead, 

Tlie shelter-seeking peasant builds Ids shed , 

And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 

Evults, and owns Ins cottage with a smile 
My soul, turn from them, turn we to survey 1G5 

Where rougher chines a nobler race display, 

Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread, 

And force a churlish eoil for scanty bread , f 

!(No product here the barren hills afford 
|But man and steel, the soldier and his sword , 170 

^ So vernal bloomR their torpid rocks array, 
t But winter lingering chills the lap of May , 

So zephyr fondly sues the mountain s breaBt, 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest 
jj Yet still, even here, content canjipread a c harm, 175 
'^Redress the clime, and all its lag© disarm 
Though poor the peasants hut, Ins feast- though small, 

He sees his little lot the lot of all , 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

To shame the meanness Of his humble shed , 180 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal , 

! But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil. 

Each yvish pontiacting, fits biih to the soil. 
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Cheerful at mom, lie wakes from short leposc, 1 1S5 , 

Breathes the keen air, aud carols os he goes ; ' 

With patient angle trolls the finny -deep, - J'~ 

Or drives lus \ enturous ploughshare to the steep , 

Or seeks the den wheie snow-tracks mark, the way, 


And drags the struggling savage into day 1*10 J 

At night returning, every labour sped 
11c sits him down the monarch of a shed , __ 

Smiles by Ins cheerful fne, and round surveys - * 

His children s looks, that brighten at the blaze 
While his loi eil partner, boastful of her lioiud, 1 (, 5 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board , 

And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a talc repays the nighty lied 

Unis ciery good his natn o wilds impart i 

Imprints the patriot passion on lus heart ; ' 200 


And e’en those lulls, that ronnd lus mansion rise, 1 

Enhance the bli6s lus scanty fund supplies 
Dear is that shed to which lus soul conforms, 

And dear that lull which lifts him to the storms , 

} And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 205 

I Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 

| Bo the loud tonent, aud the whnlwmd's roar, 

* But bind him to his naln e mountains more 
btich are the charms to bavreu states assigned} 

Their wauls but few, then wishes all confined. 210 
Yet let them only slmic the praises due, 

If few their wants, their pleasures are but few , 

V or carry want that stimulates the lncast ' 

Becomes a source of pleasure when rodrest . 

Whence from such lauds each pleasing science flies, 215 
Tint hr«t excites de«iro, and then supplies , 

Till! nown to them, when sensual pleasures clo\, 

To till the languid pause with finer yoy . 

I nkuoTfn tho-e powers tlwt raise the soul to flame, 

Catch ciery nerve and vibrate through the frame. 220 
Their lei el life is but a smouldering fin. 

I its'} aenc lied by \\nnt, unharmed by strong desire , 
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Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of , once a year, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast tikes fare, 225 

Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire 
But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow 
Their morals like their pleasures are but low , 

Eon as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unaltered,, unimproved the manners run 2">0 

And lore s and friendship s finely-pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart 
} Some sterner vutues o’er the mountain s breast 
| May sit, like falcons cowering on. the nest 
But all the gentler morals, such as play 235 

Through lire's more cultured walks, and cuarrn the wav-, 
These, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly 
To sport and flatter in a kinder sky. i ^ . u-c 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, * ’ - 
I turn - and France displays her bright domain 210 

Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 

Pleased with tin self whom all the world can please, 

How often lure 1 led Ihv sportnc choir, 

AVith tuneless pipe beside the murmuring Loire ! 

Where shading elms along the margin grew, 215 

And freshened from the wave the zepln r flew , 

And haply, though my harsh'touch faltering still 
But mocked all tune, aud marred the dancer's skill, 

Tet would the village praise my wondrous power, 

And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour. 230 

( Alike all ages Dames of ancient days 
! Have led their children tnrough the mirthful maze, * 

■t — • 

} And the gay graudsire, skilled in gestic lore, Ct- * , r 
IHas fnsked beneath the burthen of threescore r 
/ So blest, a life these thoughtless realms display , 255 

|Thus idly busy rolls their world away ’ ' . c 

Theirs are those arts that mind to miud endear, 

For honour forms the social temper here . 

Honour, that praise which real merit gams 

Or even imaginary worth obtains, 200 
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Here pisses current paid from hand to hand. 

It ghifts in splendid traffic round tlie land 
From courts to camps, to cottages it strays, 

And all arc taught an avarice of praise-; 

They please, arc pleased they give to get esteem, 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

But irhile tins softei art their bliss supplies 
It gives their follies also room to rise : 

For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought 
And the weak soul, within itself unblcst, 

Leans for all pleasure on, another s breast 
lienee ostentation here, with tawdry art, 

Pants for the vnlgar praise which fools impart . 
Here vanity assumes her pert grimace, 

And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace ; 
Here beggaT pride defrauds her daily cheer, 

To boast one splepdid banquet once a year 
The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws, 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause 
To men of other minds mj fnney flies, 
Embosomed in the deep where Ilollaml lies. 
Methmks her patient sons before me stand. 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land * 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

Lift the tall rampire a artificial pride. 

Onward, methinks, and dihgcntlj slow. 

The firm connected bulwark seems to grow. 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery loar 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore ; 

"W bile the pent ocean, rising o er the pile, 

Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile ; 
The slow canal, the yellow -blossomed vale, 

The willow-tufted hank, the gliding sad 
Hie crowded mart, the cultivated plain — 

A new creation rescued from his reign -• 

Thus while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 
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Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 

And industry begets a love of gain 800 

Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 

"With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 

-Are here displayed Their muoh-loved wealth imparts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts , 

But view them closer, craft and fraud appeal, 305 

Even bbeity atself is bartered heie 

At gold’s superior charms all freedom flies 

The needy sell it, and the rich man buys 

Aland of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 310 

And, calmly bent, to servitude conform," 

Dull as their lakes that slumber m the storm 
Heavens ' how unlike their Belgic sues of old — 
Bough, poor, content, ungovernably bold, 

War m each breast, and freedom on each blow ; 315 

How much unlike the sons of Britain now ' 

Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing. 

And flies wlieio Britain courts the western spring; 

Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 

And blighter streaihs than famed Hydaspes glide, 320 
There, all around, the gentlest breeres stray ; 

Thcie gentle music melts on every spray , , 

t Creation’s mildest charms are tbcie combined , 

| Extremes are only in the master s imbd 
Stern p er each bosom Reason holds hoi state, 325 

With danng aims n regularly great 
Bride in their port, defiance m their eye, 

1 sec the lords of human kmd pass by, 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfashioued, fiesh from Nature’s hand, 330 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagined right, above control , 

While even the peasant boasts these rights to scan r 
And learns to venerate lumself as man 
Thine, Freedom, thine tho blessings pictured here, 335 
Thmo are those charms that dazzle and endear ; 
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Too Me«t indeed were *uch without alloy, 

Ilut fo«tiriul even by freedom ills annoy 

'lh"t md'pendonre Britons jni/c too high 

3\oup* man from man, and breaks the pocial tie 310 

The self-dependent lordltugh stand alone 

Ad claims that bind and sweeten life unknown. 

Here by tu n bonds of nature feeblj held. 

Minds combat minds, repelling and repelled . 

Torments arise, imprisoned factions roar, 015 

Benressed ambition Ftiuggles round lior shore, 

Till orerwrought the gcnenl sv stem feels 
‘ lb motions stop, or pliren/j lire the wheels. 

Xor tins the w ovst As nature b ties decay, 

As dutj , lo\ c mid honour fail to '-is a\ , J»50 

Ticlifioim bolide the bontN of wealth and law, t 

Mill gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 

Hence all obedient c bows to these alone, 

And talent Fink*, and merit weeps tinknnw n 

Till tunc mnj come when stripped of all her clumns, 3o3 

The land of scholars and the Itursc of arm.,, 

"Where noble stems transmit the p ilriot llmne, 

Where kings line toiled, and poets wrote for fame, 

One sink of level avarice shall he, 

And scholars soldiers kings unhououred die 3G0 

Tel think not, thus when Freedom s ills I state, 

3 mean to ilattcr km<*s or court the great. 

Ye powers of truth that bid my soul aspire, 

3'at from mj bosom dm c the low desire * 

And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel SG5 

'X he rabble s rage and t% rant's augr\ i Icel ; 

Thou transitorj Uower alike undone 

3>' proud contempt or favours fostering sun, 

btdl may thv blooms the cbangcfnl clime endure 1 

1 onlv would repress them to secure , 07 Q 

To* ju«t captnenee tells m every soil, 

T hat those who think must gm cm there that toil , 

And all tint freedom s highest runs ran reach, 

Js ba* to laj proportioned loads on each 
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Hence, should one order drtjfrdpflfiioncd grow7' 875 

Its double weight must rum all below. 

O then liow blind to .ill that truth requires, 

Who think it freedom w hen a pait aspircb ! 

Calm is my soul, nor apt to line m jrins 
K\ccpt when fast-approaclnng dnngei warms* 380 

But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting legal power to stretch thou own , 

When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves arc free , 

{Each wanton pidge new penal statutes draw, 385 

(Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law , 

The wealth of clinics, where t.nagc natious loam, 

Tillagcd from slaves to piu chase slaves at home ; 

Fear, pity justice, indignation start, 

Tear off reserve and bare my sw clbng heart ; 8!)0 

TUI half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

3 11 y from petty fj rants to the throne 

Yes brother’ cu^e with' me that baleful hour 
When first anibitio^i struck at regal power , 

And thus polluting honour m its source, 835 

Uai c wealth to sway the mmd with double force 
Have we not seen, round Britain s peopled shore. 

Her UEerul sons exchanged for useless ore * 

Seen all her triumphs hut destruction haste. 

Like 11 anng tapers brightening as they waste ? 400 

Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain 
Lead stern depopulation m her tram, 

And o\ or fields w’herc scattered hamlets rose, 

In barren solilarj pomp repose 9 

Have w r e not seen, at pleasure s lordlj call, 405 

The smiling long-frequented \ illagc fall ? 

Beheld the duteous son, the sire decayed, 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 

Forced from their homes, a melancholy tram, 

To traverse climes beyond the western mam ; 410 

< - Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 

And Niagara stuns with thundering sound ? 
t2 
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Even now, perhaps as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests and through dangerous nays, 

here hoists ruth man divided empire claim, 415 

And the brov.m Indian marks ruth murderous aim ; 

There, while above tuc giddj tempest Hies, 

And all around distressful 5 ells arise, 

The pensive c\ile, bending with his rroc, 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go. 420 

Oasts a long look rs here England s glories sbmc. 

And bids his bosom sympathise with mine. 

Yam, very ram, my veary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind 
11 In have 1 strayed from pleasure and repose, 423 

To «cck a good each gor crumont best on a 9 
In ever}' government, though terrors reign, 

'I hough tjrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 

Hon small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which Ian s or kings can cause or cure! 4 JO 

Hill to ourselves iu every place consigned. 

Our on u felicity no make or find 

IVitk secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy-, 

T he lifted nxc the agonising wheel, 403 

- Luke's irou crown, and Damiens’ bed of steel, 

To men remote from power but rarely known, 

Leave reason, faith, aud conscience, all out own. 
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DED ICA1 ION 

The Ha. Henry Goldsmith, the poets brother, who died 
Vantft "-It surprised and pleased Vhe public to 
poor author dedicating the work to a poor Irish parson 
from whom he could hardly expect any return’ — (Black) 

I am sensible, I am conscious, aware 

-Foity pounds a yean Hence Goldsmiths brother is 
supposed to be portrayed (at any rate in part) in the de- 
scription of the village clergyman, (fiescited Milage, h"es 
141-192), who is described as “Passing rich on forty 
pounds a year 5 

The hat test is gnat, etc A Scriptural phiase* Christ 
“said unto them, The harvest truly is great, but the 
labourers are few pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest that he would send forth labourers into Jus liar-, 
vest " The harvest is that of men s souls, 

Whal fiem, etc In this phrase ichat is an indefinite 
pronoun, equivalent to ‘ somewhat,’ or ‘ something, 5 t e , 
partly ‘ What with 5 is used in the same way, and might , 
be substituted here ‘What from* and ‘what with’ 
therefore, when repeated, serve as conjunctions taking 
the place of ' both , and, 5 There are a few other phrases ' 
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in which tr/,«< is indefinite c ff , “ 1 H tell you what, ’ t e., 
something 

That which p'imc< poetical fume »*■ Me vddnL Similarly 
in the Jifwrlcd Village (lines 409-114) lie sais that 
poetry is “ neglected and decried ' — 

“ Unfit in thc«e degenerate times of shame, 

*lo catch the heart or strike for honest fame *’ 

f'»p]i l aut, take the place of, displace Derived from the 
Latin mpjilanlart (from suh under, planta , the sole of the 
foot), to put something under the foot, and so to tnp up, 
overthrow 

Lngroci, take the whole of, originally, to write in large 
lexers, from French tv gic* m large 

The tlln t birthright An allusion to the story of Jacob, 
the younger son of Isaac, w ho by a trick Secured his father s 
blessing and the bittbnght which should have gone to his 
elder brother, E c au (see Guitsx, XXV 29-34. XXXVII , 
1-40} 1\itU this passage compare Dr; dens CpNlc to 
Areffer, lines 89-92— 

“ Our arts arc sisters, though not twins in birth , 

For hymns were snng in Eden's happy earth . 
lint, 0, the patiitcr-imise, though last in place, 

Has seized the blessing first, like Jacob s rice " 

PMil uu' t tmrlnmed verse The use of thism Eng- 
lish, Goldsmith el«ewltcrc calls “ a disagreeable instance 
of pedantry *' “ Nothing but the greatest sublimity of 
subject, * lie add* u can render such a measure pleasing , 
however, we now see it used upon tlio most trivial occas- 
ions ’•— ( Polite learning, chapter IX , Globe edition, 
page 439). 

Pi mini k akt, short poems in the style of l’indar, a 
Gretk lyric poet (fifth cciitnrj, i) c.) Gray, for instance, 
wrote a * Pindaric ode’ on the Prog re*? ofPoc%t\nd another 
called The JkmL 

Chonw*, musical compositions intended to be sung by. 
a number of tomes, such passages sometimes occur in 
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English plays .and poems in imitation of the Greek lyric 
mid draroatio chorus, or body of singers and dancers. 

AnapcWj n metucal foot of threo syllables, tho first two 
of which are Bliort, or unaccented, the last long, or accent* 
ed , c. g.— 

“ See the snakes / that they rear, 

How* they Iubs / in the air 1 

Iambic «, afoot of two syllables, tho fust short ('un- 
accented), the seoond long (accented) , Tho Traveller 
itself is in the Iambic metre. 

Alhtaalnc erne. Alliteration was the ptincipal metrical 
feature in Anglo-Saxon and early Gennnn and Soandina- 
Man poetry , in later English poetry it is common enough 
as an ornament, winch sometimes helps to make the sound 
aid the sense. 

happy negligence, carelessness as to alliteration, eh , 
wlnoh Is as happy, i c , successful in its results, as tho 
careful attention to the rules of versification, lb is obvi- 
ous that strict observance of eveiy rule may pinthioe a 
monotonous effect, from which even carelessness may bo 
an agreeable relief. 

’ Pai (g, political faction ' see the note below on Churchill. 

* Distempei , disorder, disease. 

Some Italf-u ittcil thing, etc. This passage is supposed to 
have been aimedat Cliui chill, w ho died in November, 170 1, 
^ust before the publication of 'The Ti'aullct “Ills powers, 
it may be, were misdirected and misapplied , but lus rough 
vigour and his manly verse deserved a better fate at Gold- 
smith's hand” — (Dobson) For some years pi cuously ho 
had devoted himself to bitter political satire 

Taicdiy , showy, but without taste or value. See noto 
on line 273 of tho poem 

lampoon % malicious satires (French lampon, a dtinlang 
song, from tho word lampon s, let us dnuk 1 )' In a $ahre 
vice or folly is held up to ridicule or rebuke, but this may 
be done without malice or personal bitterness. » 
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pfoiuy, (now spelt fienz y), madness . from a late Greek 
word jihrcnCsii, meaning inflammation of the brain 
r>imst»[ i, tiling up ns m> own, adopting. Literallji 
to betroth 01 marry, from Old French cyoustr, Latm 
tjmhair to betroth •» 

THE TRAVELLER 

1. llcmle, at a distance from my home more common- 
ly used of places, or times, than of persons as here , but 
compare line 437 and Dcwlctl Village , lmo 143 — ‘'Remote 
from towns he ran his godly race ” The slow movement 
of this line is intended to etpress the sense of melancholy. 

i aft tended, w ithout a friend , an uncommon word, which 
Sbakspere uses m TmlJ'h Night, III, 3, 20 — 
llieRc parts, which to a stranger, 

Ungutded uwl unfriended, often prove 
Rough awl inhospitable ' 

3t seems to bo formed from the obsolete verb « to friend 11 
for which we now use “befriend. ’ Spenser bas ‘ fortune 
fi k uds the bold ” ' 

Mt landing 'I Ins word is a relic of the old medical idea 
that there were four .hum ours ’ — blood, phlegm, yellow 
bile, and black bile — on tho relatn e proportions of whi&h 
human health and character depended IVc still apeak of 
a mutts temjKranmt (literally, the nurture of humours; 
I -at i n ttmperarc, 1o mix) being sanguine (Latin canguif, 
Wood), phlegmatic, t holer m (Greek choir, bile) or melancholy 
(Greek mclat, black, cho(< , bde) The word (h-tem^r! (dis- 
c**c) comes from the same source 

•'I"!", “ Chamier once asked Goldsmith wliat he meant 
bj the Last word in the first line of The 1 rat filer J>ul he 
mean tarainess of Jocotnofiou v Goldsmith, who would say 
something without consideration answered, * Yes I was 
silting by, and said. * No, Sir ; jon do not mean tardiness 
of locomotion t jou mean that slu'rgislineas of mind which 
cornea upon a man m solitude"’ Chamier behoved then 
that I bed written the line ps mnch n<* if bo had fe en , me 
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Write it’ — Johnson, quoted by Boswell (Motley's edition, 
IQ, 218). After all Goldsmith is more likely to have 
known his own meaning than any one else ; but the story 
illustrates the way in which Johnson forced lus own 
opinions upon others 

These four adjectives should be connected with the i' 
inline? , thus the construction is ‘where’er I roam, remote, 
unfriended, etc , whether by the Scheld or by the Po, or 
in Garinthia or in Campania, and whatever realms I roam 
-to see, my heart turns to thee * 

- 2 Or. .or, i e , whether., .or , a poetical use 

Ijazy Scheldt, (or Scheldt) a river flowing through parts 
of N.-E France and Belgium, called lazy because of its 
sluggish stream Collins, however, speaks of “EapidScheld’s 
descending wave — (On the Death of Co’onel Robs line 13). 

Wandering Po, a river in the north of Italy, flowing into 
the Adriatic It i3 called icandcring from its windings 

8. Omcard, farther on, farther away from England. 

‘ Unde, rough unmannerly 

Carinthan Carinthia forms part of Illyria, aprovmco 
of the Austrian Empire 

T^gpr, literally, a peasant , from tho Dutch hocr (Tho 
Dutch farmers of S Africa are still called Boas ) Hence 
the word came to imply rudeness and want of manners 

4. Goldsmith related that he himself had been turned 
out of a Cannthian peasant’s house, which he had reached 
after a long day s walk, and had been obliged to spend a 
great part of the night in looking for another Other 
travellers, however have spoken favourably of the hospi- 
tality of tho Carinthians For ‘ shutting the door against ’ 
U person we might substitute ‘shutting it upon ' him, or 
‘ shutting it to his face 1 

0 , Campania a part of Italy, lying round Naples, 
Capua, etc , which was famous m ancient times for its extra- 
ordinary fertility. But as this district is by no means 
forsaken, probably Goldsmith meant the Campagna di Roma, 
or district immediately round Kome, which is extremely 
unhealthy and very thinly populated 
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C It tanj here means ' causing' wearness ’ Similarly w 
Vvxrtul Village, lino 136 he calls the plain “pensive,’^ ut > 
causing sad reflections W e somotunes use “a tt ceiry time 
in the same sense Cf. line -US, ‘ my weary search 
llrts/f, t c, wa«te 01 deserted land 
Expanding to the «7 <c% stretching away without a break 
until it seems to touch the shy all round the hori/on 
7. Romn, see note on lino 71 

Realm, literally, kingdoms , hence ‘ countries’ or ‘rc^ 
gions ’ in general (French i cyanine, dem ed through tho , 
older forms total me and icialnir from Latin icgaht, royal ) 
To yrc, depends on “ I roam ” understood and expresses 
purpose 

8 Mi) htai t nntrni died. However much my lody may 
wander, my heart never travelB away from its home. 

Fondly, lovingly Fond originally meant * foolish,* being . 
for founed, past participle of fonnen, to act foolishly, from 
Am, a fool 
t> Roll, always 
Cca-da*, unceasing 

10 His heart is represented as bound to his brother by - 
a chain winch grows longer and more burdensome the' fur- 
ther he travels Cf Citizen of the Wotld, Letter 0, (Globe 
edition, page 00) — * The farther I travel I feel tho pain of 
separation with stronger force; those ties that bind me to 
my native country n nd you are still unbroken By every 
remove I only drag a greater length of chain 5 A similar 
idea hasbecn pointed out in Dry den’s All for Let e (1678), 
run! Cibber's C tmural Lot a « (1707). 

.U tarh mnorc Inconsistent, of course, with "nn- 
tra\clled ’ above , but the inconsistency is a very natural ' 
one. Re, to"?, removal s 

JsMtll emptf, growing longer, and tlienfore hoarier 
'rite word can al«o be used transitively 
1 1. Crcitjt, a wi*b ; *tnay eternal blessings crown,’ t c 
be heaped upon, as a crown is placed on the head 
.1% tttrV(‘t frrvl i r , the poet's brother 





Guauhail sdtnl <?. i c, guardian spirits or angels 
( Smut is properly, a boly person the Latin sanUm, holy ) 
Some have supposed that each human being is under the 
protection and guardianship of a particular spirit, an idea 
probably due in part to such passages of Scripture as St 
Matthew, XVIII , 10, where Christ speaks of the angels of 
cliildrcn as always beholding the face of God 

Attend Expresses a wish, like t rerun aboTe , *may guard- 
ian angels be in attendance round his dwelling ’ 

-'IS That spot his brothers house at Lissoy 
ilVicie . retire , to which they resort ; the guests being his 
friends and neighbours in the parish 
14 Turn putin order (A S trymman, make firm, put 
in order ) To trim a loat is to arrange the weight of the pas- 
sengers or cargo so that the boat will be steady and sail welL 
Evening fire Similarly in the Deserted Village, line 91, 
he says that he had always hoped “around the lire an 
evening group to draw,’ to tell them stones of his 
experiences 

/15 VJtnc, for whither, as m line 13. 

Irani and pain, t c, those who are m want and pain, 
abstract for concrete 

Hep'll r, in the sense of * going to ' a place, isderired from 
the French repatrei, Latin i cpalnai c. literally, to return to 
ones native country (ic back . pati ia, father-land) In 
the sense of * restore,’ rejtair is the French rqrnicr, Latin 
ujKirme (rc again , pa rare, get ready) 
v* 19 And, i e , and irhere every stranger, etc 
Fgid\ ajxqdy diqir, is immediately offered a seat 
. 17. With simple plenty crotcncd, supplied with abundance 
of simple food, qualifying feast* Cron ned, which hero 
means ‘ well supplied,’ is a favourite word with Goldsmith f 
cf lines 11, 43, etc Tins line originally ran, * Blest he 
those feasts where mirth and peace abound. 

VIS Ruddy, with red cheeks , a sign of health ( Con- 
nected with A.JS read, red) 

39 Jeds, jokes, originally gate, a story, from Old 
Fr<>nih gate, a brat e deed, heuct, a tale of such deeds. 
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nom Latin ( i«) pcrfct, a tiling done, past participle froa 1 
'genre to manage. ' - ; 

7 J i mils, tucks or practical jokes, here distinguished from* 
jt vfr, t c spoken jokes Skcat connects the word wiih 
the veil) pranl , to adorn, ( as if a prank were an act done 
Ho shew oft’), another form of winch is jinnl; and 
derives them all fiom pi itl, to make «mall holes hy way. 
of trimming a dress, hence to adorn or decorate. 

37 -at Jictci fail, aie never wanting , the family are always 
ready for a joke Others take it m the sense of ‘are a 
always effective.’ i c , always produce a laugh Tor the 
first explanation compaic Descried Village, lmo 125, “now. 
the sounds of population fail, " i e, are wanting 

20 The subject is family Some mournful idle, 
naclt as the “ talcs of sorrow ' of the old soldier ( Descried 
I il'agc, line 157), oi the “tales of innocence distrest,’’ 
Jh'nicd 1 diage, line S28. 

21 Prc«, mge Cf. Descried Village, line 219— .‘‘The 
k ov maid half willing to bo preBEed ” 

l U'l'i it', sin, modest, (Tor abatfiful; aba*!’, to put to 
«h.*me is from the Old French csbahi , to astonish, itself 
domed from Latme.fr out and a veib Icthr fonned from 
boh, an excloination of surpnse The appearance of sk ill 
LrglisUisduc to many French vcibs in -ir being partly 
i o'ijngalcd ae if from a form in -i*sir; compare finish 
\ ith Jintr JlO’i. i* A with fleuur , eslahh^h with dabltr, nc ) 

'} o Id jood, to cat more freely than his modesty allowed 
3u;n 

t 

22 This expression has been found in Garth s Clarc- 
v’onl ( 1715), where he says of the Druids — 

* Hard was their lodging homely was their food, ► 
For all thou luxury was doing good " 

Ike idea h that of Christa word*- — ‘ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive ' ( A- >*, XX , 83 ) j to do a service 
to another w one of the highest forms of pleasure to a 
tjenerans point. 

-•** If't govern' •> hy in hue Jl>. 
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24 Mg prime being «p;nL Xoimuative absolute. 'Hie 
pi ime (Latm pi turns , first, chief ) is the best part of life 
Goldsmith left England in 1754, when he was t\venty*six 
and returned m 1730, 

Caic, anxiety 

23 Impelle d* driven; agieeing with me m line 2." 
■With this passage compare Goldsmith s words ( supposed 
to be written by ft traveller) m The Bee, No 1 (Globe 
edition page ."30) — “When will my wandeungs be at an 
end * When will my restless disposition give me leave to 
enjoy the present hour g When at Lyons, I thought all 
happiness lay beyond the Alps when in Italj I found 
myself still in w ant of something, and expected to leave 
solicitude behind me by going mto Romclia , and now you 
find me turning back, still expecting ease everywhere but 
where I am . Secluded from all the comforts of con- 
fidence, friendship or society, 1 feel the solitude of a hermit, 
but not Ins ease ” 

v -6* 7 IccUn g good, happiness that flies quickly fioni 
before me , cf line 28 below 

Moil* me Kith the i ten , deceives me with the appearance 
of good, though there is no reality' behind it , like the 
mirage in the desert, w Inch deceives travellcis with the 
i appearance of pools of water, trees, etc , there really being 
nothing hut sand 

,27. The nick, i e the hori/on (which means in Gicck 
‘ the boundary' 1 ), where e.uth and sky appear to meet 
Cf Vttai ofWalefidd, chaptei 29 (Globe edition, page 71) — 
“Death, the only friend of the wi etched, for a little while 
mocks the weary traveller with the view, aud like las 
horizon still flies before lnm ’ 

28 A Urn es literally tempts by a bait from French a 
(Latin ad) to, ancl lennc, a lure oi bait ioi lecalhng 
a haw k 

, l'et as I fallow Jhc' Of com se, as one advances the ling 

of the horizon appeals to recede 

29 Heio we have the puucipal verb, teadb, which 
governs the ate qi Hue 23. 



Alone without a companion , qualifying »W 
.50 And find, cfc , anil amidst all tliese realms to have 
no spot which I can call my own. The expression appears 
to hare been suggested by Trior s lines in Kobe s Gcaqrajthj 
(1700)- 

«My destined miles I shall have gone, 

1>j M hames or Maesc, by To or ltlione, 

And found no foot of eartli my own ” 

31 Ujiiiic fohl'tdc' is equivalent to ' solita-y Alps, * 
niul =*0 is made subject to tbe i erb arccml Cf m liue 289 
" w atery roar for * roaring w nters ’ 

1 troid , u«ed intransitively, m the sense of ‘rise, 

,52 Sit me Me is here a reflexive pronoun, in the 
dative case J Ins use was once not uncommon w uh many 
verbs of rest (Stand thee close, Sit thee down, Well rest 
us ctr ), motion (Step you forth, IIic thee to France, 
Mount thee upon Ms licrsc), and emotion (1 doubt me, X 
fear tne) . but it is now dropped, except as an archaism, and 
these icrbs arc used as simple intransitive verbs (See 
Maetrner, Liujlndi Grammar , IT, 61-9) 

Pciivtc, thoughtful (French jkuhJ, from pcw<cr, Latin 
jKH'tti e, weigh, consider ) 

3’ A&aci the -hum * eaten, i c , nbote that part of the 
mountain w here storms usually occur On a mountain-top, 
as m a balloon, it is quite possible to rise above a ’/one of 
clouds and to «oc a storm raging below one s feet ; but, as 
Mr Harrell points out, it docs not mean that a storm was 
actually raging at the time the poet speaks of, else he 
would not have been able to see ‘ a hnudred realms *’ 

Cf the description of the “tall cliff’ wnich “midway 
leaves the «toim’ in Dew led Vtllrtf/c, liucs 3*10 and 
l.ogers. (/'fcowc- «J Sloimnj, Jl , *) 1) — 

“ He scales the Alps to visit foreign skies , 

Tho far below the forked lightnings pl.iv, 

And at his felt the thunder dies uwa>, tic, 
Outer, the course which it takes * Trench can nr r, (old 
form ut,nn) literally, a highway for carrying things along, 
■’(tAa ocn, « carl 
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Si M'rteie, ? CjtO'wTiere. 

7iitw(Z/ erf Used vaguely lor a hfi ge jmmkf. We now 
usually diop the u of «»< before au h which is sounded , 
accordingly some editions road 1 a hundred’ here Simi- 
larly, in Debated Village, line 93 the editions vary between 
* an liaic ’ and * a hare ’ 

35 * Laics like the following substantives, is m apt 
position to an himhed i calms 

Extending, used intransitively. Wide, for widely, tho 
adveib 

36 l?omp, liteially, a splendid procession , hence splen- 
' ‘dour or magnificence of any kind, and here, apparently, 

in the sense of -splendid buildings (Latin pompa, Greek 
pompe, a procession, from pempein , to send ) The first 
sense is perhaps found in Desciled Village, hno 317 — 
“‘Here while the proud their long-drawn pomps display 
and ^several times m Shakspcic and Milton, eg, TiUis 
Andiomcus, 1, 176 — “But safei triumph is this funeral 
, pomp,” and San&oii'Agomstcs, 1312, “ Sacrifices, triumph, 
pomp, and games” 

Humble) pride, thoso humbler possessions (cottages, etc ) 
of w’luch shepherds ai e proud Foi the use of pi ule, cf 

Desci ted Village, line 55, ** a bold peasantry, their country s 
pnde, ’ i,e , of which theii country is proud, the effect 
being put for the cause , it is therefore a case of metonymy 
37 C) cation’s chai in', the beauties of the natural world. 
Combine is used intransitii ely 

~ -38 Stoic, abundance The order is “ should thankless < 

pnde repine amidst such abundance of natural charms’” 
The first edition lead aftei stoic, “'twere thankless to 
repine ’ - 

2 hittiJJiss, ungrateful and discontented Pi ide, the proud 
‘ mau abstract for concrete 

Repine, feel oi express discontent. I ho derivation is 
from i e and pine, to suffer or waste away, the latter word 
being connected with pain, and tlie Latin pacna, punish* 
inent Should iepme == ought he to leprne is it ugM ‘for 
him to igpme? 


I 
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39 Is it right foi philosophers to disdain (or pretend 
to disdain line 41) the humbler pleasuics which satisfv 
many of their fellow-creatures 0 

The philosophic mind, A periphrasis foi ‘philosopher. 
Dt'datn, despise. (Old French desdegner, from Latn 
dtf, apart, implying a negative and dignan, to thin! 
north}) 

40 Good, happiness, pleasure. 

lain, not used in a bad sense but equivalent to * grati- 
fied with, or proud of, its advantages,’ as the negro in 
line 70 ‘ boasts of ” his country, or the Italian in line 114? 
“ exults” m his cottage 

In place of this couplet the first edition Lad — 

*• ’Twere affectation all, and school-tanglit pride, 

To spurn the splendid things by Ileai en supply’d ” . 

41 fichoot-tavght , taught m the schools (of pbilosoph}). 
Goldsmith means to imply that e\en a philosopher is not 
‘lidiflcrent to these things m reality, though the teaching 
of the schools mij lead him to tty and disguise Iiib natural 
feelings 

De>mnUe, conceal the truth under some pretence. Dis- 
tinguish dt •’smnta t ion (pretending that a thing »\ not, i e , 
concealing what is trne) from emulation (pretending that 
a thing ?-■, t. c , assuming an appearance which is not 
true) Derived thiough French dis-emller from Latin 
di'*imtare A h has similarly crept into many other 
words c q htmhlc from Lntm humllv-, number from Lnlm 
'•hwlicr from A S shnnn 

Ml tl tan. as much ns it can, to the utmost of its power 
all w an adverb. 

12 '17<cv hull' thugs Those referred to in line 40 

An-qrcat (o hale man Man, being an Insignificant cle»' 
lure, cannot help being interested in things w Inch are V 
tlicnxehes oqu illy msignihcaul, though of important 
relatively to hint tn spite of the affected contempt of tlx 
philosophers 

I'i UVw than the philosophers pist spoben of Tin 
cjn’Jrjflmn .•> and !«. ^ wi=or whose amid ’ 
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Sympathetic, Laving a fellow-feeling ; fiom the Greek 
syn, with, And pathos, feeling. - " 

44’’ Exults, rejoices m, takes a pude m literally, leaps 
for joy, the Latin cxiilla) e 01 cxsuliaie, a frequentative 
compound of ex, out, saluc, to jump, leap 
All the good, etc Compare the w ell-known line of the 
Roman dramatist Teience — ‘ f am a man , nothing that has 
to do Tilth man do I hold to be indifferent to me. ’ 

■ 45. Ye glittering towns. He tuius again to the view 
spread out befoie him. Ghttciing may be taken either 
literally, or metaphorically of the “ wealth and splendour” 
which reign, there. ' 

Ci owned. See liue 17. It qualifies towns 
4(1. Piofusion, abundance : from Latin pi o, forth, and 
fundei e, to pour Whei e — in which 

47. Ye tales, those in tho north of Italy and in Switzer- 
land 

Catch. Ihe wind is said to be caught by tho sails 
Busy, because driving along so many ships 
Gale, propeily a strong wind (piobably connected with 
the Danish gal, furious), but used poetically of any breeze, 
c g., by'lhomson, Castle of Indolence, II 25,0 — 

* In this calm seat lie drew the healthful gale 
48 Bending, i c ''over their work 
Swains A Scandinavian vi ord, akin to A S sit On, and 
meaning originally a servant hence, a peasant, as here 
and fiequently in poetiy Some writeis, especially in tho 
last centuiy, also use it of alover Tho onlyfoiinm which 
jl is oidmanly' employed now is m the compounds boat- 
swain and coASitain, both nautical teims 
Diess, to set in oidei, arrange . fiomOld 1‘rench diesser 
piobably derived from Latin dingeie, regulate Here it 
is used of cultivators, as in Genesis, 17, 15 — “And the 
Loid God took the man, and put him into the garden of 
Eden to dress it ” 

■* 

45) The tieasures which you contribute unite to pro- 
fit me It seems doubtful whether U ibutai g is used merely 
in the sense of 1 contributed ’ fas m speaking of the 
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t, ihiianr- of r liver), or whether it implies the idea! ft' 
paying tribute to a master < ' reuhon's hen is m favour o 
the latter mtorpietahon combine, perhaps m favour o! 
the lormei Combine is the indicate e as m line "7 
«>0 C) ration ' ken in apposition to me w Inch is unphty 
m mine ‘ llic world belongs to me, ci cation’s lieir ’ J'o 
a fcimilai construction cf Jkseilcd Village, lines 147,8— 

* fai otlicr aims Ins heart had learned to prize, •> 
More shilled to raise the wretched than to rise' 1 - 
Ho calls lnmself the heir of creation, because all its 
« stores combine ’ foi las benefit 5 lie is free to enjoy Hie 
beauties of nature w henever he likes , and at the sumo 
tune finds additional pleasuie m “ all the good of all man* 
kind " 

ol Lone solitary , piobably a colloquial corruption ol 
n’unc Mhe a oid makes its aprcaiance about the time of 
felnihspeio its dematn e lonely is noiv eomnionei 
Mon, an ainricious man, Latin moa , wretched, m 
which sense the English word is used by Spenser i omj 
Qnrcnc, U , 1,S,9 — “Vouchsafe to slay . your steed foi 
humble lmsevs sake Cf febahspore, I Hum/ VI, 1 , 
17 — “Decrejut misei ’ base, ignoble wretch On the 
other hand and m eutblc are soiuetimcs found in the 
tense of (vnioe and aiunuu’o < 

■ v /ok, lime means much the tame as tieanuc 111 tue ue ,r * 
line. (Notice the .dro untie plna«es — I June something w 
‘hoc foi^ you tojmt '■•/oir ]n ? c , i nine highly ) 

11 mU «i/,foi ‘bends over ’ ■ 

Uicmul 1 i , 1 counts again, not *rel ite*, which 13 flic 
imnc usu »1 meau''ig of the wbiu 
' J,t *^'5 is o r tui the case in 1 s mile, the con h uclion 1- 
aincolutlu instead of continuing with u>ur ‘as the 
MtbjLct tjohlmuth introduces v fresh one, >?r., ho n ub 
// Xjrtfc^ut.isuits luddui ..way. (A S lout, ti ensures 
Ootiiie tw-IJVihji.il Skcat ebuncets with Imnc liinue'i 
!<‘i 1 f u « r rhiVg hojstd ) i hi j. is the subject of / 111 ho 
Pl ’ r f fo« wh\h the ui >rc «t~" >1 t\p*i ion vovhl Lv 
! ■ 1 1 1 *b 
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, Muting, increasing As tlie hoards increase) so do his 
raptures 

’ Mapimes, a feeling of extreme joy ■which, as it wore, 
carries a man out of himself ; from Lrttm i apeie, to carry 
off (past participle raptusj) 

54 For the insatiable avance which gious upon a 
miser by degrees, compaie Juvenal’s words ( SaUi e 
14,189) — “The love of money increases as fast as the 
money itself 

Arc wantiug, are missing ; intransitive. For the repetition 
of 'till! compare Dcscited Village , line S9 — ‘‘I still had 
hopes, for pnde attends us still ” In each case it means 
‘ always ’ 

55 Alternate passions Explained by the next two 
lines . he feels pleasure and sorrow alternately Passions, 
feelmg3 or emotions expei icnced by the nnnd, from Latin 
pah, (participle passus), to suffer, undergo 

50 Pleased agrees with me understood in uvj Cf note 
on line 50 above and Also bcotb, Mob 1 log, chaptei 1 — 
“Even my arrival, though an only son unseen for four 
years, ’ ( = the arrival of me, a son ) 

Good, blessing 

57 A sighpneiail* , proves stronger than the feeling of 
satisfaction 

Moi rows fall, befall (mo) Some, however, think that 
soiiows can be made to mean ‘teais of sorrow,’ or the tears 
rawed by sorrow it seems to be used in this sense by Dry- 
den, Acncul, I, 512 — 

“To whom, with sonow streaming from his eyes, 

And deeply sighing, thus her son leplies ” 

58 To see, at seeing, when I see 

Eoaul heie means the total amount See note online 
53 Tho first edition read “ sum, ’ 

Biws, happiness, one of Goldsmith’s favouiite wonls 

59 Amidst the scene, amongst all the countries that I 
see Others take scene in its original sense, the stage of 
a theatie, to winch the world is often computed. (Fiorn 



noth* 


no 

Latin <cn,a, Greek slCnt ft covered place, ft tent, and then , 

n stage.) . 

CO Consigned, set apart, devoted ( Latin consignors , to , 
Beil, or record, from turn, with , lignum, a mark ) Notice 
the phrases, to consign to a person’s care : to consign a stiip 3 
or goods, i e., send them to an agent or correspondent 
elsewhere to dispose of « 

61 IVoiw, weaned > 

Each leandemg hope at ic*t Nominative absolute The 

hope is the expectation of one of the “ fleeting goods” > 
referred to m lines 28-00, t-o gam which lie has been , 
waudenng about the world 

62 Gatho Wm to see, denre happiness from seeing. Cf. 

1 to see * m line 58 ' 

Mif/dloiLs, my follow-men Notice the connection of 
Mm .mdMc#f,thc laticr being equivalent to ‘enjoying bliss * 
G’l 117(C) e to find, etc This clause depends on direct 
in the next line - , 

Below, on enth, in this lower world , to bo taken as 
qualifying Imppud spot r 

Cl Ihiect, point out the way 

T17/cn, seeing that Since everyone has an answer to 
suggest who is to decide between the rival claims? 

Pi elend, claim, one of the meanings of the Latin prac- 
tendcrc (literally, to stretch forward ) It is m this sense 
that v,o speak of the piclcnden to a throne 
65 Shuddering, shivering nth cold “The appropriate- 
ness of this epithet may perhaps bo questioned. J5von 
supposing that the tenant of the frigid 7 onc does suffer 
from cold as acutely as the word convej s, still tliero would 
eeeratobo an inconsistency in his dmddn mg, and at the 
same time boldly proclaiming that the country which makes 
lnm shiver with cold is tho happiest spot on earth”— (Bar- 
reft), Bur purely the point he? in this very word, w inch 
indicates the tmraimial/Uncss of the northerner's preten- 
sions , whilst ho boasts of his climate he is all the time 
shivering with cold, just as the « naked negro ” below (or, 
for that matter, the old inhabitant of Bombay) will praise 
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liis climate to yon while you can see the perspiration run- 
ning off his face. Shuddering, in fact, is exactly parallel to 
panting in line 69, and there ib no more reason for object- 
ing to one than to the other. It is to be noticed however, 
that shudder is usually applied to tho effects of fear or hor- 
ror, not cold. 

Tenant, occupant, inhabitant, so birds arc called by 
Cowper — 

' “Sweet tenants of this grove ” 

In prose the word is usually employed in its legal sense, 
of one v ho holds land or houses under another (French 
tenant, present participle oiJcnv, to hold, Latin icncrc.) 

Thefugid zone . i r, the polar regions. Ftigicl is the Latin 
fcigidut,, cold , and zone is the Greek zCm, a girdle, and so 
one of the imaginary belts into v. Inch the surface of the 
earth is divided 

66 Pi oclatms, etc , declares than that happiest spot of 
which we are m scaich belongs to him. The first edition 
had “Boldly asserts that country for his own.-’ 

67 Enoh, praises literally, raises up, fiom Latin ca, 
out, and lallcie to lift 

„ 27/e tieanucs ofhtsstoimy seas, such as whales and seals, 
on which tribes like the Esquimaux largely depend for food. 

68 Long nights In the Arctic regions (and similarly 
in the Antarctic), during winter the sun does not rise 
above the horizon for several weeks together m the 
summer, of course, tho reverse occurs, and it does not set 
for several weeks 

Iteichp, noisy or luxurious feasting. Sbeat is inclined 
to derive the word level from the Old French icielcr, 
Latin 'lehellare, to rebel , the substantive originally mean- 
ing “not* 1 from which tho transition to the uproar of a 
feast is easy 

The Esquimaux live principally on seal or walrus-flesh 
and whale-blubber, together with a few berries aud the 
contents of reindeer s stomachs When food is plentiful 
.they gorge themselves until they can no longer movd. but 
whether nU this deserves the name of * revelry ’ is another 
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quctt’uP Probably Gohlsm'.th was thinking more of the 
Norsemen and oihcrwhabitanfs of Northern Europe wh<? 
Ind the reputation of being devoted to the plcasnrea of 
eating and drilling * 
idleness 

f.n J\jhtuu, bi ee thing in a rapid and laboured manner, 
owing to the heat, ’i Ins corresponds to ‘ shuddering in 
line 6,> 

The h.’r the Equator 

70 Oi MU, a common epithet of sand, referring to its 
colour , but used here, prohibit, with a more definite re- 
ference to the gold round m ihe rivers on what is called 
the u Gold Coast. ” or Africa. 

Pchi »i irii'*, 1 r , toddy Po'niy is more often used m 
the mctaphoreal «ense of ‘ t'onrishing as by Shakspore, 
JTantef, T, 1, 113 — ‘ In the most high and palmy state of 
Home * 

71 . Ba h », warms himself ('V word of Scandinavian 
origin meaning originally, according to fekeat, to ‘ bathe 
oneself ) 

(r("ic, a bright, dazrhng light (X. S glaer, a transparent 
eiibsianco probably ^mber , connected with r)la ->- ) 

•Vr,., , swims through , literally, cuts through ns with the 
stem {farrard part, 01 ? 1 r) oi a vessel The word is "'so 
used of f'hd.ii.g the tlov of anything 

TVp.V wane ( Latm ’ejuot \ ) 

7d Cax e for ‘have given C f Decried ViSage Ime 92 
“I 'till had hopuS .to tell of rll Jfclraud "HI saw, for 
1 had felt ' and nod *ocn In both e-ses, probably the 
unusual terse is due to the necessities of rhyme 

7 ," J! a>„ wander Tnc oiigm of this word is very 
ob-'cnro S’.car suggests a po=uh’e A. b *oim ro, nan, of 
wh hi* ere are various traces, momne to«tretchout after, 
and he> ee, to try to loach ltar .vluiUver its origin, the 
word 1 v» hern largely influenced m 1 s meaning by 
to w.ucis there \ tre constant pilsninsgti bores 1I10 
li d -n > -a, ? ju.gnuL and in cs*h 1 ‘agu-U mt, < >,», 
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74 The country '•which, he regiutls as hist ami bo3t is 
the one of •flinch he is a native t'f. Longfellows trans- 
lation of a Geunon ballad called 'I he Happiest Land in 
winch the Swabian derlaas th.it *.tho gie.itcsb kingdom 
upon earth cannot compare With Swabia , the Sa\on 
ex-Claims — 

‘ The goodliest land on all this emth, 
ll is f lie Nison laud, ’ 

and then — 

* Hold your tongues * both S« abian and Saxon ’ ’ 

A bold Bohemian cues : % 

“ If there s a heaven upon this earth 
In Bohemia’ it he 11 
ZTt ci, always 

75 J f-‘ wnh ic* uc (O/ajian., if we compare dilTeieol 
countries with each othci These lines (75-80) ongm.dly 


ran — 

“ And j et puhrps. if stales w il h states v. e scan, 

Oi estimate their blisa- on lenson « plan 
Tliougu patuots flatter and tnough fools contend, 
IVe still shall And uncertainty suspend 
Bind that each good by irb oi natuie given 
’J o these or those, but inches the balance even 
Bind that the bliss of all is much the same 
And patriotic boasting i cason s shame ’ 

7G EAtmale calculate (Latin (tcdiwan, to iccLon). 
fihaic, enjov as their sbnie 

77 Though pttluoli flallei tc praise thur own counliy 
extravagantly and claim for it much the largest share of 
these blessings 

HWom, ie the w iso man who is making the calculation' 
Abstract for concrete 


78 An equal poit ton of blessing.- 
Dealt, distributed, just as we speak of dcaunq cauls to 
the players (A .8 duel a portion oi sluirC, -the original 
meaning of the substantive deal, from which it conies to 


be used for an indefinite quantity, as when 
* a good deal of trouble. ) 


we speakfof 
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Mmt imI, tlio race of men originally inankm, from A, S 
man, a man, and cyan, race* 

70. Dido ad good gucn is equi\ alcut to ‘ the giung of 
different advantages to different nations,' and this it is 
vhu.li 4 makes their blessings eien ’ Cf DcscUcd Village, 
line 21, “ as each repealed pleasure tired , ' x e , the repeti- 
tion of each pleasure So Milton, Paiodi'C Regained, l , 8, 
— “ I now siug reco\eicd Paradise, ic, the recox ciy of 
Paradise 

Dij/ci ml good is lather a strange expression for different 
7 vuh ol good that is to say, a plural substantive is requir- 
ed by ordinaiy usage with ‘ different 1 
Bg Art or JSaht) c given, cither artificial or natural , the 
1 itter being explained fmther m lines 81-SO, the former m 
hues S7-fcb tor the expression cf 'JLhomson, Castle of 
Indolence, 1 , 37 — 

“ Of the fme stores ho nothing would impart, 

M hich oi boon (lond) Nature gai e, or natuic- 

pamting Art ” 

SO. Jiicn, on .i level equal the absence of one kind 
of good being balanced by the possession of auothtr 
81 Kind al'ke to all It \\ ould be more true to say 
‘not unkind to any which would not exclude her being 
moi c generous to some than to others 
hi ‘Sldl, always. 

llu Miv such means of lmpp’ncss as she can give. 

At Inborn i ctti nisi call, when man works hard to win il. 
Call, demand comp ire the phrase 1 the call of duty ’ 

8.5 As a dl qualifies supplied , m both places he bns all 
tint is necessary foi life, and whatever moic is produced 
by the more fertile regions may be regarded as superfluous 
fromth.s point of \ie\\ .Some editors howexer, prefer 
to take it in a different way, • on Idra as w ell as on Arno,’ 

, ' i,‘ not only on Arno but also on Idra ’ 

Pmsant, countryman, rustic, tlic Prench pagrni, from 
pey* coimtiy, itself derived from the Latin pogu*, a coun- 
try district, (from juluch al«o comes jiagan) Tor the 
.^insertion of i, compatc (grant, from Igrannus. 
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34 Idra, perhaps Idrio, a mining town in Carnioln, a 
district of Illyria belonging to Austria, It has also been 
identified with Hydra, a rocky island m the Greek Archi- 
pelago, off the coast of Argobs , and with Lake Idro in 
Jvorthern Italy, which has rochj shores. 

At no, a river of Tuscany in Italy, flowing through 
Florence and into the Mediterranean It ib selected by 
Goldsmith as an example of a fertile region, as Idra is of a 
barren one. Byion says of Florence (Chide Hat old, dV , 
13 )- 

‘ Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps 
Her corn, and wine aud oil, and Plenty leaps 
To laughing life with her ledundant horn ’ 

Shclcy , sloping gradually , opposed to the dtjp> of Idra. 
Cf Shakspere, Merry lFucs, III, 5, 15 — “The shoie was 
shelvy and shallow ” Shelling is also used m the same 
■ sense bimfiariy Dryden speaks of a shelf, i c,, shoal or 
sandbank , but Skeat points out that heic there is a con- 
fusion between the woids delf and shell c, which aie really 
not connected The former is the A. S scylfe, a plank , 
the latter is of Scandinavian origin (the ~ie representing a 
guttural), connected with words meaning * crooked, ob- 
lique,’ lienee * sloping 1 Fiom the same bource come shoal 
and shallow. 1 

Side, bank 

35 Hochy-cicsU’d summits /town '1 Inf emphatic isoid 
s rocly, which is takenjup m the next line ; ‘ though the 
summits which frown above the mountaineer are crested 
with rocl, this rock becomes by habit as comfortable to 
sleep on as a bed of dow n 1 1n the first edition tbo line was 
— * And though rough rocks or gloomy summits frown. ’ 

' Frown. A metaphor frequently applied to the threaten- 
ing appearance of an overhanging rock e. g , by Byron, 
Chd.de Hat did, III , 55, 1 — 

“The casticd crag of Hrnchenfels, 

- Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine.’ 

• SG. By custom, by force of habit 
Turn to, i e , become as comfortable as. 
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Buh n/ d-\i a, feather beds In the sense of 1 soft, small 
f< \tlurs t'a’in is a word oi humdiuauau origin, ahm to, 
um fpT 0 m. 1 L fuiepovdti) X>ft'«i meaning a lull, tmd 

f *tlff » the adverb are of quite a diffiucnt ougin t« A *\ 

tf»n n lull 

s7 buck aic the goods gh cn bj X-tuie flmc 70) w e 
i,y\, turn to thorc which man h is to eieate for lnmsclf 

I given by Ait ) 1 1n. grunmatie.il order is < The bles- 

sings sent tram Art are more \anotp (than those sent by 
Xatnrel ' 

Ml the words heic aicm apposition to blc^ rm Cc>h- 
ati for contentment as again in line 170, and SlnkbpLrc, 
(>>] dloJII ,\,12Q -* Soshall 1 clothe mem a forced content ' 
bt> >'/] ong for « atrongh the rdt eib ; es often happens 
v ith monosyllabic adject nes, >,g , to run Jos', to, work 
/"»• I, to e peak loud ih ' 

Co> depute, oppose 

'jo ] tllf), AlaeUncr (Hughth Gramnai III '1 1*5) oou- 
ndu ■> that tlie original meaning of this w oid Was c ich of 
two ’ ( ‘tin ic i 1 - u ill on cilia aide of the road,’ i c on 
both side ) fioin which is dented the meaning ‘one of 
t vo, 1 1 we cm go b\ uO in road,’ 1 1 by one or the othoi 
hot i.ot both) the b'.nso of ‘each one of several which 
it has in tin- lin<\ is uncommon, but M cb«lcr quotes fiOm. 

II mon 1 Sc >rce a p.»lm of ground could be gotten by cither 
of t ce three ’ 

/-V irf tic i o' Aot to be pressed too closely, 

(coaimeicc t, <j , is not distinctive of wealth) but to be 
mtu incited in a*u oidauio ” ith the next two lines 
l'I Hugo me prevalent 

< iwtrutiufnt /ml*' disappear-. At here thoei- a wealthy 
ck«s then is *ui«. (o be diM.outc.nt amongst some of then 
p»o»M neighbours if Inns 17A-181, wlieio he that 
content can spread ? cliurm even in bled* Switzerland 
jti“t bu ■»u»" there are no palates or lords to excite the envy 
of the pr arant l r» edoin agaui may git o rj«c to struggles 
for pohtmal power, in which “ome faction or other must be 
dnppomted , compare hues iSD-ft 18, especially 
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’ “Feimeuls aiise, ampusoned faction* roai, 

Eepuist ambitiou sttuggies lound her shore 

roi fails, cf note on line 10 

92 A similar sentiment is expressed by Wordsworth 
(»$ 'onn'els to Libei if ) — 

‘ Whenl have boms m mcmoiy what has tamed 
Great nations , how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swoids ioi ledgeip, and desert 
The student's bower foi gold, — ome fe us unnamed 
1 had, my Countiy ’ % 

Conqme Tennyson, Maud stanzas b-U, eg, “TV ho but 
a tool would have faith m a tiaucsuuu ^ u aie or his w ord V ’ 
eft, That the slandaid of conuneicial morality v as declin- 
ing was a common complaint m Lngland at the time that 
Goldsmith wrote , bub Lccky lemarks that the evils com- 
plained of were not peculiai to that age, but * such at 
always spring out of increased competition, mci eased 
mdustiial activity, incieased facilities of rapidly acq tilling 
w ealth ’ — ( Histoi y oj England , VI , 187) home apply the 
woid I’onoui m this line to the nation as a whole, lathci 
than to individual busmess men , i eommciua 1 si itc, oi a 
nation of shopkeepers 1 sometimes becomes to attached to 
the interests of its trade at to put tip with any soil of 
national humihation, as long as business it not interfered 
with Cf Tennyson, LocLslcy Hall, hues 105-b -- 
“ But the jingling of the guinea helps tho hurt 

that honour feels, 

And Ike nations do but muunur, mailing at each 
» other’s heels ’ 

, 9S Loved, favourite, 

Pi one, inclined, qualifying shilc. (from the Latin 
pi onus, bending forward, inclined, both hteiully ancl incta- 
phoncally) Milton has the word m its hteial sense also, 
— “ Down thither prone m flight he speeds [Pai adtse Lout, 
r,2bo) * , 

9i ’Conform, brings into agreement with Thus the 
commercial state represses everything' tlial may mteifere 
Ti 
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NOTES 


\ nil its trade ; the martial nation mates everything 
bjiMcn<snl> to military glory, and so on 
jfjdcl* shapes according to a model, or pattern. The 
nrenosi' ion to iviuch follow s is more appropriate to uotijoi his 
tl an to ric'k ’<■ 

'lo Uat a htu With .1 % «-W to securing that one bles-mg, 
Mitlir fconiLi.bat wider meaning n recent Trentl’ writer, 
(quoted 1 i 3 Ilnntrlon, 1 u-nth and hnijlv>h, page 121,) has 
maintained “ that e\ciy race in the w oild advances ton nrds 
a, certain ultimate ciulisalion" which is naturally its own 
and that when this civilisation is alt uaed thcic maybe an 
end to change for cs.uUiru.Sj or even as in China, for 
thousnids of 

I'o 2 h f<o o ’> \ ( 1 ‘ipjiuv ^ ~ the loved blcssiug ’ of 

lme W 

% rcjcct-a conleinptuoubli ; properly, Kicks 

away hung connected with s-jxu , the instrument worn on 
the heel w hennaing; it is akin to the Latm ymneic, to 
dcsp.se, tho igh not >knii<l from it 
Th i Uw, the plan of life the meaning would be equally 
well (Aproned by *«plui’ ZJmfr objects 
'*7 Domo) i, either for * country/ or more piobnbly 
miming the dep irtment or sphere within which the 
fivouritt happiness is eupieme Domain is iiom tho 
1 .ntm fl om.n on < au estate belonging to a dominies or lord, 
llabo 'ppeais m the foirn (hm-.t-nc, 

l\w‘un p>ini its characteristic «\ it, i c, the special 
c»il which arises iroui carrying that particular good to 
excels c >; , ltforly may degenerate into luen<e, com- 
mirci il enterprise mto .in avarice of gain. Vwdmr is 
denied fiom the Latin jitxiihnni, ones private property. 

1 J tS< rfrstr < >tf oy looking inoie closely and attentn ely 
a\ ilieni' r a_. tbs conttAt shows, by applying them to 
th* particular cases of the countries Kang before us l*rom 
^oiftr po® lioai iu the lips it might be possible to ecu 
J tal.ao, Swiss and X tench territory all at once , when ho 

\ 
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comes to speak of Holland and Britain, lie appeals to Ins 
< fancy’ (lme 281) and ins “genius ’ (hue 817) 

100 Pi oipect as it lies the scene which lies before us 
In a somewhat similar sense pi aspect is used m the second 
title of this poem, A Ptospcct of Society, i.f,a view of the 
social conditions of various countries Cf. Dr Johnsons 
well-known saying, “The noblest piospcct a Scotchman 
ever sees is the high road that lends him to England 1 — 
(Boswell, Morley’s edition, i , 323) (Piospect is something 
that is seen before one, from Latin piospiceic, to look 
forth) 

101. My proper, my own* Latin piopnus, belonging 
to oneself 

Resigned, abandoned, set aside. The construction is that 
of a nominative absolute ; ‘ my own cares being put aside 
for the moment, let me think of the cares of my fellow- 
men ’ For a while qualifies resigned adverbially 

102. Mere lesumes the preceding here, but is really re- 
dundant as often m Goldsmith s poetry. 

In sorrow foi maiilind See note above on “resigned ” 

103 Neglected Tile Traveller is “remote and unfriend- 
ed, ’ and so compares himself here to a ' neglected ’ Bhrub 

Shrub, a low tiee the A. S scrob, which also survives m 
the names Shopshve (for Scrob-scir ) and Shreusbnnj (for 
ScroVbes-lyrig ). 

Ahandoiticast, growing at random, t.e, not planted 
intentionally. The older form of landom was randon, a 
noun meaning * force , ’ so that at i andon meant * left to its 
own force, without guidance ’ Randon appears to have 
been an old French word, especially applied to the force 
of a river full up to the edge hence Skeat connects it with 
the German rand, edge 

101. The steep, the mountain-side, as in line 188. 

Sighs refers to the rustle of the wind amongst the leaves 
of the shrub/ and is in keeping with the general idea 
of loneliness and melancholy which the poet wishes to 
convey. _ - 

Blast, is more commonly used of violent gusts of wind. 
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105 Tatio Ik right 1 The speaker is supposed to bo 
sitting amongst the Alps ami facing the east, m w Inch case 
Italy would he on Jus right hand 

1 pcii,iine. The Apennines are the mouniauiB which run 
right 1 1n ougii Italy from its north-west side to the extreme 
south. 'J lit n«e of Apanmc hv itself in the singular is 
unusual (Notice the spelling of this w ord it is as fatal n 
trap to the careless as Snfamna,) 

Afcaxh rises cf ‘ Alpine solitudes ascend ‘ mlinc.01 
10G > Hugh quail lies Italy The <mmma it must he 
remembered m England is (or ought to be) the fine, 
bright, sunshiny season, whentice3.aio inleaf, plants m 
flower, mid the com is growing up in readmess for the- 
harvest in autumn 
207 Uplmuh, high lands 

Tied, adorn The real subject (iu thought) k ivoodt 
oin uorofr, m thenextlmc, wlnchis in apposition to npfofoh, 
it is because the uplands mo sloping 7 c.li.ive woods 
rising above woods tbatlhev make the mount ain-sidc look 
beautiful , 

10s IT i iihU our a noth is probably in apposition to up- 
lands but m most cases Jlaet/ncr treats the first noun in 
such an expression as ,an accmahu absolute, the second 
being of course gov erned bj the preposition Such phrases 
nre hand vi’hmul, mm m aim, Jace to face, ilokI /or 
«.oi (l, etc — (hitgMi Oiammar, u , 215) , 

Ifontur (The more usual form of the' adjeotive is’' 
thr-nti ifaT) The woods rising above each otliei up the 
mountain-sides nic compared to the rows of spectators in 
a theatre (winch in ancient times was often cut out of a, 
hill-side) Compare hhlton a description of the Garden' 
of Eden Pauuh*c Lmf, IV , 1,17 — 

“ Over-head up grew, ’ , 

1 nsupcrablo lughth of loftiest shade, > 

Cedar, mid pine, and fir, and branching palm, 1 
A silvan Fcene , and as the tanka ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of> stateliest view." 
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Virgil has a passage •which perhaps suggested both of 
these, in Acneid , V, 287, 288, where he speaks of a “ grassy 
plain, sunounded on all sides by woods and winding hills, 
which loft m the centre of c tlie valley a ring like that of a 
theatre.” 

In gay iheatue pndc, therefore, meanB ‘like a gay and 
Splendid theatre.' 

109 Moublering, crumbling into mould or dust 

Between, amongst the trees 

110 Venerable, exciting respect and admiration, as be- 
ing the remains of antiquity. Cf Addison, Letter from Italy 
(1701)-— 

<• Here domes and temples rise in distant views 
And opening palaces invite my muse " 

The older of words is ‘mark the scene with venerable 
grandeiu,’ r c , give n ’venerable and digniiled appearanco 
to the scene before me. 

111 If natural advantages were all that man required 
to make lum happy, the sons of Italy would indeed be 
blest. Cf Addison’s Letter fiom Italy — 

‘ IIow has land heaven adorned the happy land, 
j * . And Scattered blessings with a w astef ul hand f 

But what -avail hex unexhausted stores, 

Hei blooming mountains and hei sunny shores, 

’ "With all the gift3 that heaven and earth imparl, 
i The smiles of nature and the charms of ait, 

While proud oppression m hei \ allies reigns, 

And tyranny usuips her happy plains 

Bounty , kindness, libeiality, through Preuch, fiom Latin 
lonita% goodness, fiom bonus, good 

The breakt, i e , the hcait or toolings 
‘ 112 Were Subjunctive mood ‘would be istbomore 
usual expression. 

'Sw cly, beyond all doubt 

110 Climes, legions ot the world, from the Greek 
lltma, a slope, hence ‘ the slope of the earth from the 
’equator to the poles,’ then one of the regions into which 
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that slope was divided ' and finally the chmaii of such a 
region 

Wert fa ml We should rather have expected the pre- 
rent tense especially as it make s no difference to tho metre 
1 1 i That pi milty i isc, sc., grow on high trees. 

That court the ground, ic , grow on creeping plants Court 
means in the first place to try to gain the favour of a per- 
son ; hence, «t a more general sense, to seek aiiythmg 

115 Mom* flowers. 

Torrid burnt np with heat; Latin (orridus, from torrm , ' 
to burn. Milton also uses it with the active «ense of • burn- 
ing, in the phrase torrid heat * 

Tiact*, regions literally something drawn out, the Latin 
iraclns, from train c. to araw The toi ml tracts aro tho 
tropics. The same expression occurs in tho Deserted 
T illage, line d 1 '• r- 

116 Winch, by following each other in a bright series, 
adorn tho different seasons of the year. 

117. £»«/*, ».c , Bwectly-scented flowers 
%lutc the mart) era sh/, a poetical way of saying ‘grow in 
the north ’ 

118 TVmn?, appearing m tho spring from Latin ver, 
spring 

Dtit, only, their flowering is quickly followed by their 
death 

11*1. The c,k ,e\ cry kind of frmtand flower — of course, 
a poetical exaggeration 

Dihj arting, flourishing , literally, playing about, enjoying 
themselves Derived through French from Latin i It*, away. 
portai e, to carry hence, to carry oneself away from one’s 
work, to aranse oneself 

thru tic km l red sad, acknowledge that the soil is con- 
genial to them: hmdred being used pi ohpliccdbj, or by 
anticipation. Cf Deserted Village, line 239 — ‘ Obscure it 
funks, for sinks into ob~cunt\ , rinks and becomes obscure 
flan Jn this sense is from the A S rintian, to grant, hence 
to admit confer (1st person singular an, 3rd person rn) ' 
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whereas in the scnso of ‘ possess,’ own is the A. S. agnian, 
from agev, one’s own. , 

120 Nor ad. luxuriance , etc Their luxuriant growth 
is natural , it does not require the toil of the cultivator 
Nor ash — and do not ask 

Planter, cultivator. The word is now generally confined 
to certain kinds of cultivation, e g , tea, coffee, sugar, indigo 
12L Sea-lorn , arising from the sea, which surrounds 
the greater part of Italy 
Gala Sec note on lmo 47 

Gelid, cool a favourite epithet with tho wntcis of tho 
last centuiy. (Latin gehduv , from gclu, frost ) 

Wings, object to expand The wings of the wind is a com- 
mon metaphor, borrowed from Scripture; e g. Psalms, 
XVIII , 10 — “ He rode upon a cherub and did fly ; j ea, 
he did fly upon the wings of the wind n 
122 Winnow fragrance, scatter or spread sweet scents, 
as the chaff is scattered away from the gram m the process 
of winnowing corn (Winnow comes fiom wind tbiough 
an A S verb mndioian , so that a d has been lost ) Wo 
generally speak of ‘winnowing giain,' i c, blowing tho 
chaff away from the gram ; the nse of the w oid in this lmo 
therefore 13 pecubar. Milton has it m another curious 
sense, Pai adwe Lost, 5, 270 — “ Then with quick fan win- 
nows the buxom an,” i c , strikes it lepeateclij with his 
wings, as if they were wmnowing-fans 
Smiling, a favourite epithet with Goldsmith, here indica- 
ting tho rich and prosperous appearance of the land 
Of" Gray’s Elcgg, lmo 03 — “To scattor plenty o’er a 
smiling land ’ 

With this panegyric of Italy compare Addison’s lines — 

“ See how tho golden groves arouud mo smile, 

That" shun the coast of Britain’s stoimy isle, ' 

Or when transplanted and preserved with earo. 

Curse the cold clime and starvo m northern an 
Here kindly warmth. their mounting puce fermonts 
To nobler tastes, and more exalted scents 
JJvon the rough rocks with tender mjrtlo bloom, 
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And rrcild n «c th send out *i rich perfume 
Here weej—n gales eternally reside, 

And rlt i"c reasons lavish all their pride : 

Jflos-oins, and fruits, am! flowers together rise. 

And the whole rear in giy confusion lies n 
<‘i dlpo ByiOn, 0«Wif ItaroW, IV 20 — 

“ Fair Italy ’ 

'I hou art the garden of the w orid, the home 
Ot all A»t th Ids. and Nature can decree , 
llsm m if) desert what is like to thee 0 
'thy very v rods are beautiful thy waste 
>foie rich limn other chmes 1 fertility ’ 

TS" SLuy llics-msc* Sensual, ic, mere physical or 
ruimal pleasiue ■-n * «iuall, or of little importance, com- 
pared with the pieman cs of the mind Svtutt is of course 
ike predicate, placed first for emphasis , 'the bliss that* 
sense bestow s is small " 

Ahvr by itself apart from the intellect 
121 Snrual Itu c, bodily enjoyment, 1 as in Uio last line. 
lllth iuilhi) ! m<» *, jo. all the bliss that the nation 
knows , the only 1 ind of 1)1 ks known to them It must 
bo remembered tint Italy lias only recently become a 
united kingdom * at the time when Gold-, noth knew’ it, 
and for long afterwrwls, .i. was split np into a number of 
BUiall state* more or Jess under the control of Austria, 
Spam, or Tiance, and ioi the most part shamefully mis* 
govern fi 

f-'.'t r.W, flowery - Latin jimilti* from jh*, r« flow or. 
In tins *ei; r e the won! is rare being more often applied 
cither to i bright complexion, or to a Met ary style which 
is full of ThrMueal figures and ornaments. Goldsmith 
uses Jo motapkoticaliy m the former sen's; of o\ ergrown 
i lngdonn, which “boast of « florid ». igm r not their own, 1 * 
}><y /*><! » iHnr,'. lire BflO 

l hi (fi ryjK litre means, not (ns .inuil) the process of 
growing, but a tiling that 1ms grown, the re'ult of 
growing, cf A n*H line 280 . “Has Jobbed 

u, ‘ l u-'jyhbota-ieg t<cMs of half their growth ’ 'l be 
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oppostte picture to tlinr contained in Inis hue is g'veu bv 
Loldsmith in a description of Scotland nit ten m 173 > 

— ‘ Man seems to be the only cumtuic who Ii«h .irnve*i 
to tlie natural si?e in tliis pool soil ’ 

Diru'dl>', wastes awny, degcnerPit-, . fiom A ^ <i» wum 
into which a d has crept (compile s it.* ’ nnh I me «v,»n) 
lljron gives a rather difleicut estimate i*i the Italians 
of Ins day (Clnltc Harold, Introduction to C anto n* ) — 

* That man mnst be wilfully blind 01 ignor«url\ heed- 
less, who is not struck with the evtra n dinar? capacity 
of this people, the facility of their acquisitions, the ra- 
pidity of then conceptions, ihe fire of their gcnins, their 
sense of beaut}, and anudsb ail the disadvantages of 
repeated revolutions, the desolation of battles, and ( ho 
despair of ages, their still tuimienchecl ‘ longing after 
immortality — the immortality of independence ' 

127- Contrasted, contradictory «>s shot n m the follow- 
ing lines. 

Manners character . nLe the Latin t ».,)<.«, jeall/ tin. 
plmal of mo* custom, manner 
llu'in, are prevalent. 

12-a. The adjectives agicc nth ten to ho -uppned 
out of li'v m line 127 Cf lines 50, 5b 
Sn/mit-tis. properly, ready to submit bwfcbeiei seems 
to imply too gi eat leadmess, t t' sub-urmia.} or senility 
I Vt 'i', proud, conceited. 

32?. Trifling , spendiug tnuo on trillce 
Zenana, enthusiastic foi religion. Botli zeutw aud 
jo’loui, come from the Greek zclvs, earnestness or main 
which is connected with zro, 1 boil 
3 30 Planning fresh, siu , even as he is doing penance 
for Ins past offences: Pcnavu , like /nmfrctf eomes from t 
thh Latin iMew/cntm t repentance but lias long been l 
employed v ith special reference to the punishments * 
to which Homan Catholies submit, by way of expiating ,t 
the sms w Inch the} hare committed 
Aucu', over again, afiesh. (A oonuplion oioj-nev , 
just as c ,7 y' n ’■* for from tm* dot a or •»>« 1 
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I‘,l to.ihuMutic corrupt, dctile (A Latin vein, fonn- 
«’(.! fronj ' orfimun, literal!) a bringing into contact, and so 
infect il),,* from ter*, with, nud Iniique, to touch ) 
i $_> /W vm(i a' e tkp'U ted, itc , ut , ‘that the departure 
of opulence, or the loss of wealth, leates.’ The lose of 
pleasure and luxury and the otuct cmIs that wealth grves 
rise to, remain the adv adages of wealth have departed 
together with that wealth For the construction cf.lme 79, 
T PeaW? mi (for. This is intended to explain dq.cn led. 
1 1 say the c'Vpai lure of opulence, because they once tierc 
OpdIcUf * 

135. AV jur rut ijisd inedate Nominative absolute , * the 
dote not being far removed,’ f.c., not very long ago 
They were n t their height from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth centuries 

331 TJi it ite the country . strictly speaking, Italy was 
divided info a number of states, of which the 
republics of Venice, Genoa TTorencc, and l’ua were the 
we dthie<- fr Uyron's description of Venice is well known 
(fJnWU", W, 12)— 

* Her daughters bad their dowels 
1 ion. spoils of nations, and the exbanstlcss Fast 
Toured in her Jap ail gems m sparkling shovels 
In purple was she robed, and or her fe .st 
Howrehs parted' and deemed tueir dignity increased ’’ 
The power of the Italian cities prcuous to the sixteenth 
iceUiry was due to the enormous earring trade which 
thej «id iu the IleXlerrmcau: but ( the discorerj of 
\nserta. end of the route to India round the Caw, 
changed all tlu* Cf note on Jidl liO 
j <>•■> lh r refc^ to t ommeue 

I** t n,,tt£ ~ P^ ices, i ' , splendid bmlaiugs , the gen- 
cndi«*ng t*-« of the article fcee note on line 175 

L'o i f to ,i - A poetical txp’-e.Hon for ‘was. madetd rise, 
or "twpli rt> v> 1 (.f Fh.wjt l 1 tilnnc, lnio Tip • J'lcns- 
(rl run 1 * 1 , gued*. the good man learned »o gloi. ** Tin* 
,lRfl ^ futnjV m tl e '■ense oi v'cirf^. occurs in 
mt( r pD.tr, line 51, “Sports 1>U‘ flicks, tui'dit e’en 

u ” ' ' Cf V.oftue 7 .« a 
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136 Again 1’Iie previous occasion having been 
during the time of the greatness of Rome, after w Inch 
came the invasions of the Goths, Vandals, Huns and othei 
barbarians 

The long -fallen column , the, pillars of Roman buildings, 
which had been riuned 'during the ages of barbarism 
Others explain it of new pillars, constructed on the ancient 
model, after a long intenal during which no such build- 
ings had been undertaken 

Sought (he sites, a poetical way of saying ‘rose to a great 
height ’ Addison says of Rome, 1 Here pillars rough w ltk 
sculpture pierce the skies ” 

137. Canvas, strong cloth used for oil-paintings (Notice 
the phrases “to live under canvas ," i c , m tents , “ a vessel 
with all her caiaa^spread,” i c , sails) The word is deriv- 
ed through the French caneias from the Greek lannahh, 
liemp , 

Glotoed, was bright with colour see the next note The 
whole line means that the Art of Painting flourished, as : 
the nextline means that Sculpture flourished Amongst; 
the great Italian painters were Raphael, Michael Angelo,' 
Titian, and many others 

, Beyond e'en naluie wai m. IFa? mth is technically applied 
m painting to the glowing effect obtained by using the 
colours red and yellow, or their compounds, whereas blue 
gives a cold effect. Goldsmith says that their paintings 
were so bnlhantas to be more than life-like, a poetical ex- 
aggeration which Dryden also has in lus Epistle to Kncller 
(a celebrated painter) — 

“ So warm thy work, so glows the generous frame, 
Flesh looks less living m the lovely dame ” 

In the Bee, No 5, Goldsmith asks — ■* Were the painters of 
Italy now to appear, and produce their almost breathing 
figures, what rewards might they not expect 9 ” Compare 
also Addison s Leitet J> om Italy — “ So warm with life Ins 
blended colours glow, ’ (of Raphael’s pictures). 

138. Piegnant as containing the possibilities of statues 
which tlie sculptor brings into actual existence , t.e., th$ 
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statue is regaidcd as lyiug Indaenin ilie nimble block, 
until tlie «culptoi cuts awny tlie superfluous stone winch 
, conceals it 

Quart I f t a place from which stones (in tins case, nimble) 
arc dug 1’ropeily a place where stones are ^/uand for 
'building purposes, from which the otbei meaning natural- 
ly followed j old French f/uarnci r from Low Latin fjnad- 
wua a quom, from tpiadiu*, square, from ijitadiuo four 
(Quarry in the sense of slaughtered gnmo or game which 
is being hunted, comes from French ante, nluch used to 
be derived from ‘Latin roi , the heart ; but Skcat lias now 
given up tins explanation The word is leally qaux frpm 
cun. skin, the Latin touam the dogs received pait of the 
slain animal wrapped up in its slut ) , 

Teemed, abounded with hleralli. was pregnant with, 
carry mg on the metaphor of /« cgnant gome hai e objected 
to this ns weak and tautologous, and take “ human form 1 
not of the possibilities of statues hidden m the marble, 
but of tlie ivoikmen engaged m the quarry this mny not 
be tautologous, but it certainly ispiosaic But it is nob 
1 at all uncommon foi the verb to continue, and emphasise, 
the idea which has already horn cons eyed by the subject ; 
eq, in the JJc netted 1 lUayc, hue *!, Goldsmith has “tho 
lingering blooms delayed, 1 and in line {>22, “tlie rattling 
chariots clash It is really no more tautologous than 
Shnkspcro’s 4 teeming autumn, big with rich increase,” 
( Sonnet 07 -*»), whore both tremnq and big mean pregnant 
Cunningham refer, to Tope, who u«es ‘human foim ’ in a 
context which leaves no doubt as to its meaning (* 51111108 , 
1 0 Auqn-On, Jnics 1 17-**)— 

“Then nimble, softened into life, glow wnuu, 

And yielding m< lal llov od to human form.' 

J.t 1 ). Unsteady qualities commerce By unsteady lxc means 
fickle, soon shifting into anothei direction 
Southern gale, the iouth wind Connncntnton hate been 
pu/ried to explain why this parlicnlarwmd should be men- 
tioned; hut piobably there was no special reason. The 
wmd ju genital 1 - aVommon type of uncertainty but it is 
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mote poetical to name an individual wind, as is constantly 
done by the Latin poets 

140 The discoveiy of America and of a route to tlio 
East round the Cape of Good Hope, naturally deprn ed 
the purely Mediterranean states, like Venice and Genoa, 
of a great part of their cariymg trade, and shifted the 
centre of commercial power further west to the Atlantic 
seaboard, to the Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutch and English* 

Displayed ha sail, made her appearance $ a metaphor 
naturally suggested by the connection of commerce with 
ships The earlier editions here read, “ Soon commerce 

turned on other shores her sail ” 

**■ * 

141 Nought t attained, to , to Italy 

All that uckcs gate, all that was derived from riches $ 
deal is the object, nches the subject The latter word, as 
is well known, isafniso plural, it was really a singular 
noun, the Trench i ichessc 

142 But, except 

Unmanned, without inhabitants The w ord m this sense 
is compounded of w»- and the past participle of the verb 
man, to furnish Avith men, most commonly applied to a 
ship Usually unmanned is the past participle of unman , 
to deprive of manly courage oi vigour. 

Lotds without a slave, i c , without subjects, the decay of 
population has left the nobles and princes with scarcely 
any dependants. In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
times Italy was the scene of constant wars, which natur- 
ally had a prejudicial effect on the population The Dic- 
tiauaiy of Statistics estimates the latter in 1580 at 10,400,000, 
by 1780 it had only grown to about 12,800,000, whereas 
nt the present time it is about thirty millions 

143 Late , for ‘ too late ’ 

Fruitless, useless, because coining too late 

SLill, knowledge , an old-fashioned use of the word, 
found sometimes iu the Bible, c g , Daniel, IX , 22 — * I am 
now come forth to givo thee sldl and undeistandmg ’ 
Of “my book-learned skill 1 m Dcsei led 1 dhtgi, lme 00. 

T 4 
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111 It-juuna ^length, » e , what appealed to be its 
strength, now found to be really a symptom of disease. 
But, only 

Plethoric ill disease resulting from a plelhoia, or state of 
over-fullness of blood (Greek plCthorc, irora. pKlhcm, to bo 
full) For the metaphor, compare Dew ted Village, lines 
aSO-394.— [grown 

4 Kingdoms by llice (/ e ,lu\ury) to sickly greatness 
Boast of a florid vigour not their own ; 

At every draught more largo and large they glow, , 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldy w oe , t 

Till, sapped their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a rum round ’ ' 

(Jf also Young (A r «g7d Thought ?, F7 ) — ‘ Much wealth is 
corpulence, if not disease 

115 Suipphtd, compensated for. This sense of mpplg 
is not common, but Webster quotes from Drydcn — 

“ Ihc sun was set, and Vesper to Bupply 
His absent beams, had lighted up the sky ' 
cf also Shakspcre, Mcastue for pleasure, 1 , 3 19 — “We have 
elected him our absence to Bupply.” In the Deserted 
, 1 tllagc (lines 55, 00) Goldsmith writes — 

“ But a hold peasantry, llioir country's pride, 

When once destroy ca, can never be supplied, ’ 
t c , replaced 

For tins couplet the first edition had — 

*• Yet, though to fortune lost here still abide _ 
borne splendid arts, the wrecks of founcr pride. ’ 
U<>. Art*. Similarly Byron ju 1818 says (Childc Ilai- 
i' r d, Introduction to Gauto IV ) — “Italy lias great names 
"till, which will secure to the present generation an honour- 
able plare ju most of the dep tt l men ts of Art, Science, and 
Belles Lettres, and in some the %ery highest Europe— the 
World -has but oue Canotn *’ Some, howeter, take art* 
here to mein 'works of url, the mastc'rpieces of painting, 
r wlpture, and architecture* bequeathed by previous geu* 
emti-jU' 


NOTES 6i 

h rccU, used for the remains of any thing that has been 
destroyed. 

147. Long-fallen Cf. line 1S6 it is chaiacteristic of 
Goldsmith to repeat awordm this nay. lie means that 
their minds have been enfeebled and degraded by long 
subjection to foreign masters, the Austrians, Spaniards, etc. 

11S Compensation for the loss of their former position 
of power and wealth Easy indicates the extent of their 
degradation , they are easily satisfied with this substitute 
for their former independence and glory. 

149 Pomp See note on line 30. Bloodiest , by contrast 
with the triumphal processions of the ancient Roman 
generals, when sacrifices weio offered, prisoners were put 
to death after being led m the procession, and ( m later 
times ) gladiatorial shows were frequently held 

Arrayed qualifies triumph and caialcadc 

150 * Pasteboaid tniimph The tnumph (Latin iriumphis) 
was originally an imposing ceremony m honour of a 
successful Roman general, who was allowed to ride 
through the city and up to the Capitol, attended by his 
troops, prisoneis aud spoils of uar, as -well as by the 
principal personages of Rome Hence the uord is 
sometimes used of any show or spectacle, as by Milton 
( L'Allcgio , lines 119,120 ) — 

“Where throngs of knights and baions bold 
In needs of peace high triumphs hold ” 

And finally tnumph came to have its oidmary modern 
meaning of joy or exultation, the feeling natural to such 
occasions as have just been mentioned 

With these glorious processions Goldsmith contrasts 
'the iriglouous spectacles of the Italy of his owu day, 
probably with special reference to the Carnival, a festival 
celebrated in Romaii Catholic counlncs during the days 
immediately preceding the fast of Lent, when allegorical 
figures and representations of ships, castles and other 
objects are carried tluough the streets, plentifully adorned 
Vtith flowers, The void pasteboaid probably lefeis to these 
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Blmm figures, which the poet contclnptuovisiy contrasts 
with tbe stern reality of a Roman triumph , others refer ' 
it to tbe pasteboard npsks,. false noses, e'e < worn by those 
who take part in tbe Carnival In many towns also 
(though the custom is now dying out) riderless horses 
were turned loose during this festival, to race through 
the principal streets, Mr bankey thinks the word cavalcade 
may refer to this, though it is more natural to take it in 
the sense of a procession onhorscback, w Indus evidently 
Goldsmith smeainngmthol’obte Learning , chaptei 3 (Globe 
edition, page 425), where, speaking of Italian poetry, 
be says — “ Happy country , where tbe pastoral ago begins 
to revue ’ . ... where m tbe midst of porticoes, 

processions, and cavalcades, abbts turned shepherds, 
and shepherdesses without sheep indulge their innocent 
ducrtimcnti 1 " 

Cavalcade, a procession on horseback, a word intro- 
duced into French from Italy, and derived from Latin 
< ahallns, a horse, from" V hick also come our cavalry , 
taruhci , and (through French dual a horse) chivalry 

151 Processions, maybe in apposition to ti nimpli and 
cauilcade, the Carnival ceremonies having a lcbgious 
origin (‘ formed for piety r ) , bnt this does not seem very 
satisfactory, ami lea\e3ym love unexplained It is much 
better, therefore, to take jnveumns as a new subject to 
hoc way bt seen, connecting fin piety with a sand, and far 
hit with « ? n'lrus (see the next nolo) , 

V>2 l nit 'tre*s or a ratal may bo fiesh nominatives to 
I etc may he sun Bur if procession* in the last hue m 
taken as a new subject, then the line may be heated as an 
absolute construction ( a mistress or a saint htutg m every 
grove ) explaining the preceding verse ‘Here may be 
seen processions visiting every grove, m some cases foi 
p'ety (a samt s shrine king there), in other cases for 
love (a jui*. tress being the object of the visit) Mistress 
is u-t'l i it h the meaning of a w oraan whom loved by any 
oi v not ncce'cinly in a bvd rente 1 or an illustiation of 
t ‘ t * L F^teswa* ac the Mu chant <g act H, 
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Bceues 4, o, G, whore Loron/o gets, up a masquerade* and 
torch-light procession to assist him m carrying off JesBlca ; 
or Romeo and Juliet , act L, scene 4, where Borneo, with 
several maskers, torch-bearers and others,’’ goes to visit 
Capulet’s house. 

158 Beguiled, literally, cheated Similarly wc speak of 
* beguiling the tune’ or ‘the way (road),’ i e , distracting 
the attention from the weariness of the tune or journey 
by some sort of amusement. ( The prefix la is English ; 
the rest of the word is French, guile meaning ‘ deceit,’ so 
that the word is a hybrid ) 

154 The * feeble-hearted ’ ( line 147 ) and frivolous 
Italians are like children, and nio satisfied with childish 
amusements Cf Pope's Well-Known hues, Eisay on j\lau, 
IT, 275— 

“ Behold the child, by Nature's kindly law, 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw ’’ 

In connection with this passage the following anecdoto 
is related by Forster ( 1 , 847) — “ Reynolds went out to 
call upon Goldsmith, and no one answering at the door, 
he opened it without announcement, and "walked in His 
friend was at his desk, but with hand uplifted, and a look 
directed to another part of the room , where a little dog 
sat with difficulty on his haunches, looking imploringly at 
Jus teacher, whose rebuke for toppling over he had evident- 
ly just received Reynolds advanced and looked past 
Goldsmith’s shoulder at the w utmg on his desk It seemed 
to he some portions of a poem , and looking more closely, 
he was able to read a couplet which had been that instant 
written The ink of the second line was wet — 

“By sports like these are all their cares beguiled , 

The sports of children satisfy the child ’ 

Prior ( u , S3 ) adds that Goldsmith admitted that the 
amusement in which he had been engaged had given birth 
to the idea. After this bne there originally followed — 
“ At sports like these while foreign arms advance. 

In passive ease they leave the world to chance. ’ 
155. Represl, kept dowD, checked 
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1)6 Either disappears altogether or exists only in a 
very feeble shape. 

Man'!, supplies with stiength, or energy ; the emphatic 
word being feebly, i e , only m a slight degree Man more 
commonly means ‘to supply with mpn,’ as in speaking of a 
ship or a fort , butfortlio other sen B o Webster quotes 
from Addison, “ Theodosius has ing manned Ins soul with 
proper reflections ” ‘ 

For this couplet the first, edition had — 

“ When struggling Virtue sinks by long control, 

She 1 ear os at last, or feebly mans the soul * 

The next four editions read— 

“ When noble aims have suffered long control, 

They sink at last, or feebly man tbo soul ’ 

137 Low delights, inferiorpleasures, the “ sensual bliss ” . 
of line 124 

Succeeding fail behind, quickly taking the plaoe of the 
“ nobler aims . ' - 

158 Happier meannem TJiesc mean pleasures, in the 
present state of. the Italian character, give them more en- 
joyment than any higher kind of pleasure would do. 

159 Ar introduces an illustration of the assertion just, 
made 

Doinci, not in the usual modern sense of a hemispherical 
roof aboic a building, but with the meaning of tho Latin 
donuts, tho house or building itself Cf Diverted Village, 
line 319 — “ The dome where pleasure holds her midnight 
reigu " Burns applies it to the home of an owl *» From 
pome old tower, thy melancholy dome ’ — ( To an Owl, 
line 29) 

Cpsiir*, the Roman Emperors, the first fen of whom 
belonged (bv successive acts of adoption) to the family of 
Julius Caesar. subsequently the name was used as an 
imperial title Hence came the German Kav>ev, and tho 
Russian C:a>\ 

Once, formerly. Bore wag, rifled, were masters 
100 Defaced, disfigured in appearance ; qualifying dome * . 
*l'e‘ (craig, shaking as if on the point of falling. 
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161 7 hen s resumes the two preceding hues, but is really 

superfluous, as often in Goldsmith 
In the nun, amongst the ruins , the plural being common- 
er in this sense 

The dead the Ctcsara who lived there, and about whom 
the peasant knew nothing, and cared less 
1(52. Sheila -feeling. *' This epithet is inserted to bring 
the simple object of the peasant mto prominence” — 
(Sankey) His ancestors had desired to display their 
wealth and power ; the peasant is content with a niero 
shelter 

Hi* shed, contrasted with the dame <? of hue 159 The 
same name is applied to the Switzer’s cottage, in line 192 
163 This illustrates the ‘meanness 1 of line 158 The 
Italian has sunk so low that he cannot understand or 
appreciate the great works of the past 
The construction is, ‘ And the peasant, wondering that 
any man could ever have required so large a budding, is 
proud of his own little cottage ’ 

Pile, budding ; asm Milton, Paradise Lost, 1 , 722 — “Tho 
ascending pde stood fixt her stately higktli.” From Latin 
jnla , a pdlai, from which Skeat also derives pile m the 
sense of * heap.’ 

1G4 Owns , acknowledges (See note on line 119 ) He 
admits that this hut is enough for his wants, and is quite 
content with it , he has none of his ancestors’ ambition 
The snide shows his contentment Some editors take 
exults and owns closely together in the sense of ‘ owns 
exultingly ’ 

165. Turn we, let us turn * the subjunctive used to sup- 
ply a first person for the imperative, as m Hamlet, 1 , 1. 33 — 

“ Well, sit wo down, 

And let us hear Bernardo speak of this ” 

166 Climes Cf note on line 113 This of course is the 
subject to display . sacc being its object It is implied 
that the greater seventy of the climate has produced a 
finer race of men than the Italians Of all this passage 
down to line 208, Bolster remarks (i., 68)—“ Obserye wuth 
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what an exquisite art of artlessness, if I may so speak, an 
unstudied character is given to the verses by the recurring' 
sounds m the lhymes by the use that is made of parti- 
cular words andtlieir repetition , and by the personalfoelmg, 
tho natural human pathos, which m\ cats the lines ruth a 
charm so rarely imparted to nieie descriptive poetry ’ 

1G7 BlcaL is usually applied to exposed country, swept 
bj cold winds, or to the cold wind itself, but here the 
epithet is transferred from the country to tho inhabitants. 
The original meaning of bleak. t\as * pale ’ Or ‘ colourless ’ 
(from A S llican, to shino), and flora it comes the verb 
bleach, ic, to whiten 
Stormy, exposed to storms 

Mansion, dwelling-place , from tho Latin manac, to star, 
dwell The woid is now usually applied only to a house , 
of considerable sire, but fora wider nse compare Demoted 
Vtllaqc, line 140 — “The milage preachers modest mansion 
roRC Some editions m this line read the plural mansions , 
if tho singular is kept, it retorts to the whole country 
> d trad, literally, walk in, meaning that they live there 
ICS 1‘otcc implies that the produce can only bo extrac- 
ted from tho soil by great expenditure of labour , in Italy 
on the other hand e\ cry thiuggio ws, and grows luxuriantly, , 
without any toil (line 120) 

C/turlidi, difhcult to manage, and yielding but little , from 
“irl, (A, S <io>l) which meant first, a countryman , then 
cas ? transition, a rough, ill-bred man, then a 
fie is i, illiberal man For the first sense compare Scott, 
0 f l,ic Mm-hel, Introduction, lineB 7S, 7D— 

Tt was notfiamed for village churls, * 

Hut for lugh dames and mighty carls ’ 

Berail, t c , food in general 

ltiO-17-i Contrasted with lines 113-122 aboic 

”* 18 «' 5 "”« MW object 
170 ]i> /, except 

Svitirttotoc'L]]* 111 ™ 10 ! mPn ’ fh ° me,, ‘ ,n S ,<5 not that 
cnand nc.ually produces iron, Oning to the com- 
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parative smallness of the population which the country 
could maintain, large numbers of Swiss Iiad to emigrate, 
andformany generations tney supplied mercenary troops to 
the various states of Europe , the best known probably 
being the Swiss Guard of the later French kings down to 
the; Revolution in August, 1702, when the Swiss were 
massacied in the palace of the Tuilenes Cf also Hamid , 
IV, o, 07, where the Danish king calls for his “ Switzers ” 
to defend him 

Saldict andhts mold Here also the two nouns form 
one idea (the figure called liendtadys) 

171. Vernal bloom, Bpnng flowers As a matter of fact, 
there is a considerable and varied vegetation in the Alps, 
right up to the lino of poipetual snow, including both 
shrubs and many species of small flowering plants Some 
of the latter tm c been observed m flower at a height of 
12 000 feet Cf. the lines from "Wordsworth quoted in the 
note on line 208 

Tot pul , sluggish, as if flora the cold , Latin torpidus, from 
lorpetc, to be stiff Tot pul t oris is the object of anay 

Art ay, adorn or clothe. The first meaning of array is 
to set m order, its derivation being from the Old French 
artai or atm pieparation, a compound of tot, order the 
latter substantive is of Scandinavian origin, being akm to 
the Swedish i eda order, and the English i cady. 

172j The lap of May The lap is the loose part of a 
garment (A S laeppa, a loosely hanging portion), especial- 
ly that part which rests on the kuees when one sits down. 
Hence, as children are dandled on their mothers’ knees, 
lap is used for a place m which anything is fostered or 
brought up , e q , we speak of a man being * reared m the 
lap of luxury ’ May is a great month for flowers in Eng- 

*" w w ; » v » — va^i* v i ™ w 

land , hence the “ lap of May ' is the place where spring- 
flowers are produced and fostered It is described by Gold- 
smith as being, chilled by lingering winter,’ which is as much 
as to say that winter lasts on into May, and prevents the 
spnng-flowers from making their appearance until late m 
the month The opposite picture is given m the Descried 
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Village, lino 4— “ And patting summer’s lingering blooms 
delayed ’ic, summer lasts on into the autumn months, 
and prc\ ents tlie flowers from disappearing 
Tlie expression is a rather cnnouB one, and common* 
tutors have endeavoured to explain it m other nays, but 
Shahsperc has some very similai expressions, c g , Sonnet 
i)8 t 8— “ From their proud lap pluck them (thejlowei ?), 
nliere they grew ’ Richard II, V , 2, 47 — “The violets 
that strew the green lap of the new -come spring ’ In 
Latin, also, sinus, from meaning a fold m the upper part 
of a garment, came to be employed for the boBom, the lap, 
or the womb 

178 Zephyr The Greek and Latin Zepbji us, properly, 
the west wind but used m poetry for any gentle breeze. 

Sues, courts or woos, like a lover, literally, follows, from 
French snu re (present tense, sins'), Latm seqnor, I follow 
The mountain's breast So again in line 233, and Deserted 
Village, hue 191 — “Though round its breast the rolling 
clouds are spread ” Similarly a mountain has a head, foot, 
side, flank, eh. 

174 Meteors This word is now confined to shooting* 
stare, and the masses of stone or iron winch sometimes 
fall to the earth But meteoros in Greek meant simply 
“raised mlkc air” (mem, among, actrcui, to raise) andltcnco 
was applied to any astronomical or “meteorological” 
phenomena, as we should now call them. , Similarly Bishop 
Hall (17th century) speaks of had as “an ordinary meteor.” 
Goldsmith here appears to mean by it ‘lightning’ 

Glare, emit a dazzling light, in lino 71 the word whs 
used as a subslantn c • 

Glooms, darkness tbp plural is unusual, but is apparent- 
ly employed because the storm is not continuous , a fresb 
etorra with fresh gloom comes on from time to time 
Invest, co\er as with a garment. Latin tnicdtrc, from 
lorn, a robe Tlie object of the % erb is omitted, but 
“the mountain s bremt ’ can bemippbedfrom the previous 
line Milton ( Paradise last, i., 208) has “ Is lghtinx ests the 
pea” hi a similar sense, We also speak of meeting a man 
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with potfel’ 01 - with a certain office,* and of a besieg- 
iug army investing a town 

176 contentment, as in line 88. 

Spiead a c haun. make life charming or agreeable. 

176 Jtcdi ess the „ clime, make amends for the sorority 
of the climate Of. Deserted Village , lines 421-2 — 

“ Still let thy voice,'" prevailing over time, 

Redress the rigours of the inclement clime ” 

A recent writer remarks— Hardly any other country 
has had to contend with so many natural disadvantages 
as Switzerland The difficulty of the country, the absence 
of coal and iron, the want of navigable rivers, the scanty 
produce of the soil m the more elevated districts, the 
want of seaboard — all these and other things increased 
the severity of the struggle m the race for wealth It is 
evident that agriculture alone could not suffice to provide 
for all the inhabitants, and thus it comes to pass that the 
Swiss have turned their energies m a remarkable manner 
to the establishment and development of manufactures. 
. .. The poverty of the countiy m the pre-manufacturing 
days accounts for, and to some extent excuses, the old 
and reprehensible practice amongst the Swiss of hiring 
themselves out as soldiers to the highest bidder ’ — (Stoiy 
of the Nations, Switzerland, page 408,) 

Disa rm, literally, deprive of its weapons , hence, render 
harmless 

177 Though the peasant’s hut is poor, and though his 
feasts* are small , the latter clause being a poetical way 
of saying that his food is scanty Poor,, poorly furnished 

178 He sees that his humble lot is shared by all , i e., 
that hiB fellow-countrymen are as poor as himself 

„ Little, humble, insignificant. 

179 Sees The subject is 7<e 

Contiguous, neighbouring ("Latin conttguus, from cum, 
together — tangeic , to touch ) Cf Deseited Village, lines 
303-4 — 

“ Where, then, ah, where shall poverty reside, 

'' To ’scape the pressure of contiguous pnde ?” _ 
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Police, splendid house (Derived from Latin paUtltun^ r 
the imperial residence at Rome eo called because it was 
on the Palatine Hill .* the name of the lull itself is supposed 
to come from Pale*, an old pastoral goddess ) 

Rcai its head, rise to a height . forming, together with 
pa'acc, the object of see* Rear — raise, from the A S 
j-flcraj’, the causal form of rran, to rise 7icar,m the sense 
of the back or last part, comes through the OldFrenck ntre-, 
from the Latin nlro, backward 

lhO. Shame, to put to shame, and so make the peasant 
feel ariiamctl of 

1S1 He sees no lord dealing the banquet ; the con- 
struction being similar to that of line 179. 

Costly, expensive m his tastes : a poetical use of the 
word, which is usually applied to things, not persons, in 
the ecusc of ‘ costing much.’ It would, indeed, be possible' 
to take it m the latter sense here the lord being a costly 
burden for the peasant to support ; but the other explan- 
ation is preferable 

Sitmp'imt*, expensive and so luxurious, splendid. (Latin 
sumptu s expense ) 

Banquet feast Originally a Trench word, a diminntire 
of lnp* t a bench or table , referring probablj to the table 
on which the feast is spread, or possibly to the benches of 
the guests. 

Beal See note ou hue 78 Goldsmith is not altogether 
accurate here In the eighteenth century “ in fen its lands, 
as chew here, we have the inevitable dnision into the two 
tlas-®e® of governor and governed The patricuns or 
plutocrats kept all power to themselves, and held sway 
ore r the ordinary burghers and common folk Unchecked 
rule and snpcnoi ity mid .a life of ease and luxury on the 
one side * blind submission and toil on the other, especi- 
ally in the run l district® * The governors who ruled 
the land subject to tha enntous or cities “ kept up much 
state, passf-ed horses, carriage®, and liven -servants, 
and kept open house — (Story t>f the \ahon* Switzerland, 
pjge> Ul> HT) In the canton of Hern the peasants “had 
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attained unusual wealth by the excellent management and 
the slnct administration of its government,” which was 
an exclusive oligaichy (pages 819,320) 

182 Loathe , feel disgust at (A S lalhian , fioin lath, 
hateful ) 

Vegetable meal, meal off vegetables 
1S3-4. The subject is still he, with which calm, hed and 
contracting agree; and 7«m 16 leflcuvc, ‘ he fits himself. 1 
Another way of taking the passage is to introduce a new 
subject viz , Each wish contracting in that case him is tho 
01 dinar}' object after fits, and calm and bicd qualify it 
Calm, contented Gf. Dcseited Village, lme 70 — “ Tkoso 
calm desires, that asked but little loom ” 

Bred, brought up Tgnoiancc of palaces, sumptuous 
banquets, and a greater degree of comfort generally. 
Where snch “ignorance is bbss, ’tie folly to bb wise” seems 
to be the idea here , but contrast line 212 
184. Each wish contracting If wc adopt the first ex- 
planation given above, contracting is used actively, govern- 
ing each wish , * by limiting all bis desires he adapts himself 
to his barren country ’ If we take the second explanation, 
then contracting is used intransitively, and each u ish con- 
ti acting is equivalent to • the contracting (or limiting) of 
each wish cf note on line 79 Contract, literally, draw 
together (Latin cum, together, aud it aherc, to draw, past 
participle, tractus), hence, to narrow or lessen. Gf line 382 
To the soil, z c , to his native country. As that is barren 
his wants must be few. 

185 Cheat fid qualifies he 

Shoit , because he has too much work to do to permit 
of his Ijing long w bed 

ISO Bt casts, literally, opposes the breast to, hence often 
applied to fighting against a storm or against waves Here 
the Swiss is represented as forcing lus way against the 
keen, cold air - In some editions h casts has been corrupted 
into heathes , 

Keen, shaip, cutting , the cold is so great as to seem to 
cut or pierce the 'body (Keen is connected with len, to 

tQ 
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know, and can, so that the original meaning was ‘knowing, 
able ’) 

Cat oh, stngs joyfully. (From Old French cat ole , a tong 
or donee, from a Celtic word koroll, a dance ) Similarly 
Scott ( Last Minsticl, Introduction, line 14) says “Ho 
carolled, light as lark at morn " The songs of Swiss moun- 
taineers are celebrated , see the note on the Ranz dcs 
VacTie <, line 208 > 

187 Angle, properly a fish-hook, but ‘also used of the' 
whole fishing-tackle, i c, rod, line, hook and bait. Cf.- 
Fopc, IVtmhoi Forest , lines 187, 188— 1 

“The patient fisher takes his silent stand. 

Intent, his angle trembling m his hand ” 

In this connection, the verb angle and the noun angler. 
are more common words The word itself is the A. S. , 
angel, and though from the same primitive root is not the 
same trord as angle, a bend or coiner, which comes from 
the Latin angulus The epithet patient belongs rather to 
the fisherman 

Tiolh Derived through French from German tiollcn, 
to roll hence to troll in fislung is properly to pull the 
baited hook hither and thither, so as to giro the bait the' 
appearance of life Wo also speak of « trolling n catch, ’ 
t c , singing a song, the parts of which arc taken up by 
successn c persons Goldsmith heic inaccurately applies 
the word to the water, not the bait , 


Thcjtmnj dcci), i c, a lake oi liver full of fish, which 
aro sometimes called “ the finny tribes - ’’ Goldsmith in tho 
Citizen of the Wotlil, Letter 88 (GlobO edition, page 229), 
has— “tho best manner to draw up the finuy prej ” 
Junng deep is an extremely artificial expression of tlm 
kiud which was popular earlier in the century, but not 
often indulged mb} Goldsmith, cf , however the “war- 
bling grove” of Deserted ViUagc, line 3C1 
188 Venturous, bold (From the French aicnlurc Eng-' 
i.Mi has obtained two forms, adventure and t tntnrc ) The 
«p.thot is transferred to the plonghmatc, just as. patient is 
tom rem the last hue; and the plough is called bold' 
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because of the risks o£ working on a steep hill-side 
For vcnfui ovs wo commonly use veithn esome 
Ploughsltai e, that part of the plough which cuts the earth 
(Skate is the A. S sccat , from sceran to cut, shear ) 

The sleep, the mountain-side , as m line 10i, and Milton, 
Lycidas, 52 — 

* For neither were ye playing on the steep, 

, Where your old bards, the famous Drmds, lie *’ 
Many travellers have remaihed on the industry of the 
Swiss in cultivating every available piece of giound, 
however steep the slope , soil has frequently to he earned 
to a spot in order to make a garden of it 
189. Den, a wild-beast’s cave (A S. denn, probably 
akm to denu, a valley ) 

TFT tere, to which 

Snoic-tracls, foot-prints of an animal m the snow 
' 190 Drag*, z e , he forces the animal to come out of its 
hiding-place into the open air, where he can kill it m 
spite of its struggles , drags need not bo taken as if he 
literally laid hands on the brute 
The savage, the wild beast , in this case probably a wolf 
or bear Savage was formerly spelt salvage, and meant 
“living in a wood” (Latin sdvalicus, from silva, a wood), 
in which sense Spenser several times uses it The sub- 
stantive is now limited to human beings, but l’ope in his 
translation of the Iliad uses it of a lion (18, 373) and of 
a wild boar (17, 813 ) 

Into day, v e., daylight Cf Desei led Tillage, hae dl — 
“No more thy glassy brook reflects the day ” 

191. Helm nmg qualifies he 

Every lahout sped, all his w ork being finished , an abso- 
lute construction Sjtcd, from speed, literally, to hasten a 
thing to its conclusion , and then to accomplish generally, ' 
the notion of quickness being dropped Cf Scott {Last 
Mmsltel, 2, 269) — “ And many a prayer and penance sped. ’ 

192. Sits him down. See note on lmc 82 


6] NOTES 

The nwnai eh of et iked He only possesses a hut', hut , 
at anv rate ho is the ruler m it , and this helps to make 
intn contented 

l<i;j Unites toj la- chcei/idjhc Cf Gray’s Elegy, line 21-^ 
* For them no more tne blanng hearth shall burn, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care , t 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb Ins Knees the emied kiss to Bhare ” 

The fire is called cheerful because it cheers or gladdens those 
who sit by it , cf Dcwrtcil Village , line 33 — “These 
round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed ’ 

Hound sun rys looks round upon 

184 Lord* faces 

Ih vjhtcn at the Maze, become more chceiful under the 
influence of the bright fire At here expresses the cause, 
as in 1 he rejoiced at the news’ and similar expressions 

185 P<t> tnn ,ir, Ins w ife the * partner of his joys and 

sorrows’ (A. corruption of parcener, from Old French 
jinrcoiiHirr, literally a partitioned from Latin jiardlw, a 
dividing ) , ■ 

Iln hint id, Ripply of food , she is proud of the excellent 
meal she can guc her husband 
1% Chanbi, clean The suffix Ay is the A S he, like. 
(1? renounced dcnly ) 

2’luHci a shallow plate or dish * originally spelt plater, 
from Old 1 tench phtd, a plate t 

Jloaul, table. 

187 1 fay'y perhaps. Hap is that which happens 

fortune-, chance whether good or bad 
I’lhfinn a w lyfarer or wanderer, as in line did, and u 
lioger-f lines— 

' Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 

And share my meal, a welcome guest ’ 

Of aho the Vn,-ihlo thcllcbuv-* AX, 13, “.Strangers ant 
pilgrims on the earth " Tins was the original meaning ol 
the word i Licit comes through French pderm, and Italiar 
pAhyrinn, from Latin p'rajum*, a stranger - it is mor< 
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commonly used, however, iu the navrowor senso of one 
who travels to visit some holy place 

Led, i c , led by chance , a pilgrim w ho happens to ha\ o 
found his way thither. 

198 Many u talc. The origin of this evpi ession has been 
the subject of much discussion 'Trench supposed inawf 
to represent the Old French mesme, a household , hence a 
collection, or number of things Then of became connp- 
ted into a (as has happened m several cases, eg , the foim 
“man-a-uai is found) , and the origin of the expi ession 
being forgotten, a was mistaken for the indefinite article, 
and the following noun \\ as changed to the singular to 
suit it. Thus “ a many of men ’ became * a many a men " 
and then “many a man ’ Another instance of the sub- 
stantival use of m any is the phrase “ a great many and 
Shalcspere has it several times, as in * a rnnnv of our 
bodies — ” (Hcniy V, IV, 8, 93) The dem ition from 
mesme, lion ever, has not been satisfactorily made out, 
many is the A. S adj'eetive mamg, but the rest of Tiench’s 
explanation may still hold good. 

Repays the nightly hed , by gossiping about Ins tnvela 
makes a return to his host for the nee of a bed, as wo 
speak of “repaying a kindness ” Similarly m the DcscUcd 
Village, lines 133, G — 

“The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sate by the fire, and talkcd*the night away 

Nightly, used for a night In Desci led Village, line 194 
•—“To seek her nightly shed," nightly means ‘used at night * 
Similarly Shakspero (Lnciccc, hue 98) speaks of “nightly 
bnen, 1 1 c , linen worn at night , and Milton (11 Penseioso, 
line 84), has 1 To bless the doors from nightly harm, r e , 
aimply ‘at night’ More commonly the word means 
e every night ' 

199 Every good hn tuhh impait, every blessing uhich, 
etc WtLls, a barren country applied also to unexplored 
or uncultivated regions, c g , * the wilds of Africa ’ 

( Impai t, give a sliai e of (Latin impolitic oi impei la e, from. 
z« find pa) s, a Share) 
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2<)0 /mpim/s impresses as if with a stamp , 

Patriot passion, tbe passion of patriotism Pah 10 I (from 
Latin pallia, fatherland ) is used again as an adjective in 
line )o7 r 

J03 Mansion See note on lino 1G7 The hardships 
that surround life in sncli a country increase the \alno of 
the pleasures that they do enjoj ' * 

202 fathom e, increase derived through Fxench from 
an old Piovdw al woid enansai, to advance, from enans, 
before, a word formed from Latin in, to, ante, lief ore just 
as from ah, from, and ante, was formed avans, whence Old 
French avaneer , our * advance ’ 

The Mas, happiness 

His scanty fund, t. e , it Inch lus scanty fund supplies 
llis fund is lus store of « calth, his possessions as a whole ; 
others take it of lus store of pleasures 
id J Con f 01 m > with which it is in harmony, to which it" 

adapts itself , compare “ fits lnm to the soil” in line 184 
201 Lifts him to the storms, raises him to the region of ^ 
storms Cf the “ stormy mansion” of line 1G7 

~ ( >'t Scaring, frightening, a word of Scandinavian' 
otigm, connected with the Icelandic sLjat t , timid, lienee 
u scat c-cunr is something set up iu afield to frighten birds 
anaj 

Molest, disturb it, make it uneasy, (From Latin vwleslus, 
troublesome ) 

2% Close and closet , for iho more usual ‘ closer and 
clo or ’ Slnhsperc several times omits one inflection in 
a similar naj , c y , Tmlus, IV, A. G-7 

11 H I could temporise with mj affection. 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate ’ 

ho hard IT , m , 2 , Gi — “ Nor near nor farther off than 
this weak arm * 

207. Lem! noisj Tort ait, a mountain stream, which 

* tt ' ies^ don ii, the literal meaning of the Latin lomns 

King boiling, raging, from tomic, see note on torrid, 
lice no * 
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Who hi md, properly a 1 evolving storm of limited extent ; 
here pat for storm m general TI7«iZ is a word of Scan* 
dnmvian origin, meaning to turn rapidly round 
208 But hind _ him, only bind him the more firmly. 
Mountaineers have generally been observed to be more 
passionately attached to their conntry than the inhabitants 
of level regions ; the scenery appears to make a deeper im- 
pression on the mind Withregai d to the Swissmparticular, 
it was forbidden to play the celebrated Ranz des I "aches — 
simple melodies played while driving cows (tacJicc) to 
pasture — before the Sw iss mercenaries in France, since they 
made those who heard them burst into tears and pme away 
or try to desert, in order to see their native land once 
more : henco Rogers ( Pleasures of Memory, i ) writes — 
“The intrepid Swiss, that guards a foreign shore, 
Condemned to climb his mountain-cliffs no more, 

If chance he hears the song so sweetly wild, 

Which on those cliffs his infant hours beguiled 
Melts at the long-lok scenes that round him rise, 
And sinks a martyr to repentant sighs 1 
Similarly Wordsworth (Tour on the Continent ) spoaks of 
“ those modulations ' — 

“ Which, heard m foreign lands, the Swiss affect 
With tendcrest passion, leaving him to pine 
(So fame reports) and die ; his sweet-breathed lane 
Rememberiug , and green Alpine pastures decked 
With vernal flowers ’ 

Mr Sankcy remarks that in all this description of Swit- 
zerland Goldsmith betrays no appreciation of the beauty 
which now attracts to it thousands of admirers overyyear , 
similarly in the case of the Highlands Goldsmith com- 
plains that hills and rocks intercept every prospect, 
and much prefers Holland to Scotland as far as scenery is, 
concerned (Letter to T, Contarinc, from Leyden, 1754) 
In fact, “ the love of wildness m nature has grown up 
since Goldsmith s time " In tin. Citizen of the World, 
Letter 37, he write® — “The unlettered peasant, whose 
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views are only directed to the narrow sphere around him,, 
beholds Nature with a finoi relish, and tastes her blessings ’ 
with a keener appetite, than the philosopher whoso mmd * 
attempts to grasp an universal system.” 

200 Charm, attractions, advantages Barren , unpro- 
ductive. 

Assigned, gi anted (by Nature). „ 5 

210 Then want* but few. t e , being only few , an ab- 
solute construction. Similarly with the second half of the 
sentence 

All may be either tlip adjective or an adverb qualifying 
confined in the sense of ‘completely ’ Confined, limited 
211-2 Yet let them not receive more .praise thau is 
really due to them They are to he praised for having 
only few wants , but on the other hand their pleasures 
are correspondingly few, and this is a drawback But 
in The Bee, No 5, Goldsmith speaks as if this, might be, 
desirable — “ If frugality wore established m the state, if 
our expenses were laid out rathei in thp necessaries 
thau ‘he superfluities of life, there might he fewer 
wants, and oven fewei pleasures, hut infinitely more happi- 
ness ’ Tins, again, is contradicted m the Cilrcn of the 
World, Letter 11 (Globe edition, page 101) — “Am not I 
better pleased m enjoyment than m the sullen satis- 
faction of thinking that I cm live without enjoyment'- 1 
The more various our artificial necessities, the widens 
our circle of pleasure , for all pleasures consist m obvi- 
ating necessities as they nso luxury, theiefore, as it in- 
creases our wants increases our capacity for happiness " 
It is evident that on this, as on several' other points, 
Goldsmith had not definitely made up his mind, and so 
gave expression to conlridtotory opinions 
212 If their wants aic low, their nlcasures also arc 
only few //*= while 


21 > Sfnivdnfrt, excites 
LW/ f joi the heart or feelings, as in line 111 
214 JhJre t, satisfied, relieved'; not quite the some 
niisa ns i efrro has in line 1 70 The commentators quote 
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from Goldsmith's Animated Nature , 11 123 — " livery want 
thus becomes a means of pleasme, in the redressing* 5 

215 Whence, and hence, consequently 

Such lands , the “ barren states” of line 209 

Each pleasing science, the knowledge of those things 
■which impart the higher kinds of pleasure, c g , music, 
painting, etc 

216 Supplies, furnishes wkal is desired, and so satis- 
fies the desire CL Citizen of the TForW, Letter 11 (Globo 
edition, page 101) — “ Wt. then only aic curious after 
"knowledge, when we find it connected -with sensual 

happiness. The senses ever point out the way, and 
reflection comments upon the discovery .In short, wc 
only’ desire to know what we desire to possess; and 
whatever we may talk against it, luxury adds the spur to 
curiosity and gives us a desire of becoming more wise *’ 

217. Unknown The construction is ‘ To fill the languid 
pause, etc is a thing unknown to them * 

Cbg, more than satisfy the appetite, fill to loathing 
From Old French cloijcr or clocr, to nail up, from do or 
clou, a nail Latin clai is Hence clog was used of ‘ filling 
up’ 

218 The. languid pause, the interval of languor, when 
there is no desire for the sensual pleasures But “ it is 
only among the poets we hear of men changing to one 
delight, when satiated with another Aftei a full in- 

dulgence of any one sense, the man of pleasvue finds a 
languor m all — Citizen of the World, Letter 14 (Globe 
edition^ page 157) 

fiver jog, more refined pleasures, such as arc derived 
from literature and the fine ait& But Goldsmith exag- 
gerates m the last century “ feeble though it was poli- 
tically, Switreiland yet produced on all sides men of 
mark in science, in literature, iu philosophy Zurich, 
was a veritable poets corner — (Sloi g of the Nations. Swit- 
zerland, pages 324-385) 

219. , ‘Fhose poweis that raise. .Aha* calcb. .and that 
vibrate. ..cue uukuown to them 
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Th6*e pou cr* c </ , the influence of music. 

Hate the soul to fame, inflame tlic soul, fill it with' 
lofty emotions For an illustration of the meaning read 
Dr) den’s celebrated Ode “Alexanders Feast*, or the 
Power of Music r — 

^ t 

“Tims long ago . 

Timotheus to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre, 

Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire ’* 

220 Catch, fasten upon, just gb we speak of a A*® 
catching a neighbouring house 

Vibrate, quiver like the string of a musical instrument 
•when touched , they send a thrill through the frame, t. e. } 
ibe whole body. 

221 Lad umaned and monotonous. 

Sul, onlj 

Smouldering, burning slowly without a flame ; the word 
is connected with mortker, the old form of smother, to 
choke Oi suffocate, since smouldering wood often gives 
off j. thick buffocating smoke 

222 L'nguc’d cd, unextinguishcd. The fire is no! 
completely extinguished, nor ou the other hand is it 
‘fanned* Into ua active blaze by a good draught of air 
hut continues to smonldcr 

linn/ the hardships of their lift these arenoteulh 
ciently great to render life quite impossible. 

L'ltfatnciL 'Strong desire ’ is compared to a fan, whicl 
by increasing Inc supply of air stimulates a fire into fret) 
l.fe. (A S fai *■ borrowed from Latin t ann.'f, a fan f 0 
winrou ing ) lire alliteration in nnptcnclcd, an fanned, unfit 
is common m roetrv C<* Datrted Village, line 208 — ‘ Un 
envied, nmno’ested, uiiconfmcd Byron, Childs haroh 
/I 173 9 — 1 Without a grate nuknelied, uneoffined, an 
unknown ' 
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Raptures, exfcfenie pleasuie or excitement, which, as 
it were, carries a man out of himself , from Latin tape) e, 
to carry off 

If i aptw cs clica , if they ai e excited by raptures 
22± High, great, important. Cf “high day” for an 
especially holy day (e g , St John, XIX, 31 ) [Notice tnc 
phrases high and di g, applied to a vessel out of reach of 
the water , high art , high life , the high seas, i 6., the open 
sea, etc ] 

Of once a yea), equivalent to 'yearly,’ the of converting 
once a year into an adjective 
225. Vidgai, unrefined, coarse Latin vulgaris, from 
uilgus, the common people. These mountaineers cannot 
be stimulated by the “powers” mentioned in line 219, bub 
only by dranken debauchery ( Vulga i , m accordance with 
its derivation, sometimes simply means ‘belonging to the 
common people,’ e g., 1 tne vulgar tongue,’ is the ver- 
nacular language ) 

Tales fire For the metaphor cf. line 219. 

226 Till the pleasure of “ wild excess” expires m tho 
unconsciousness to which intoxication reduces them. 

Debauch, excess in eating and drinking, especially the- 
latter From Old French des - (Latin dts- away from) 
aud lauche, the meaning of which is very uncertain 
Skeat is inclined to think it meant tho frame of a build- 
ing, in which case desbauche would mean taking away 
tne supports of a building before it is finished , hence, 
reducing or corrupting, and so it was applied to dis- 
sipation generally 

Expue Subjunctive mood, as in Shakspere, Tempest , 
1, 9 — “ Blow till thou burst thy wind ’ 

227 Not their joys alone, it is not only their joys which. 

228 Morals, z e , moral qualities ; e g , the love and 
friendship which he mentions below 

Low, of a low order , the virtues which they possess 
are nob of an elevated character Goldsmith probably saw 
little of the upper classes of Swiss society, amongst whom 
“Fiench culture reigned supieme, just as did Fieuch 
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fask.ons Trench manners, wd it may almost he said* the- 
Fre’.ch language 1 — (/'fury of lie A at buz, Switzerland, 
pare 3 V5) 

2*1 fiio t -' t c , docs not advance, makes no progress. 

>if£, father (French sere, Old Trench «mrr, from Latin 
<r h ; - older) Except in poetry, the word is now used 
in this sense only of animals, especially horses J 

J30 Vrollcrc! tKinprvc'd. For the alliteration cf. 
lute ‘222 above. At the present time Switzerland is noted 
for the excellence of her educational system, which in 
conjunction with the natnnl ability of the people and 
their thnfty habits has raised the country to a high 
degree of prosperity. 

The r'i > ere equivalent to ^orah above t the word is a 
translation of the Latin itnrc~ from which n^rol is derived. 

llw, descend to he taken with j 01 1 sire to ec i above 

2*i-2 Tiidr natures arc too coarse for the hner 
feelings of lore or friendship to make any* impression on 
them * fnebj-rwAcu. therefore is emphatic. 

Bari, arrow the metapaor i« due to classical mythology 
wn'ch represented Cupid the god of love as armed with a 
bow and arrows. Goldsmith extends the metaphor to 
Friendship 

J'tJ. /V r . The plural appears to be ungrammatical, but 
is due to the n^mion of both Love and Friendship, each 
of rhich is supposed to have its own dart : that they are 
fuliy cLs'ipgaished is indicated by each having the poss- 
essive 'affix. Li Vu.ar of WakJM#, chapter IS, where 
the tire reading is ‘ Dryden and Eon es manner are quite 
out of fusion " ShaUptre III Bcrrj 1 1, III t d. 211* 
— My quarrel and this English naeerfs arc one. 

B r f-'f i, vain the fine point d'tlied. 

t, hardened? an uncommon word- (I»d“ra f c is 
tnpcrij apist pariicaple itself bang the Latin ui-lprahv, 
pet pari > ep , _ cf {‘'’‘"-arc, to hard*. u, from d t t- bard. 
Cut* ) 
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■ 233 Stci'na vlrlute Suck ns courage (lines 170, 190) 
or patilotisra (line 200). Mountaineers have usually been 
noted for tlieir love of liberty , of Wordsworth ( Sonnets 
to Libei ly)— ' 

* Two roiees arc there ; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains, each a mighty voice 5 
, In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty ' " 

234 Falcons a hind of hawk. 

Conering , cionching, sitting close. The word generally 
implies the idea of fear (though it docs not appear to be 
oonnected with couaid or yow, to teirify), but this ,o£ 
course is not the case here Similarly Shakspere says, 
“The splitting rocks coweied mtke sinking sands” — 
(II Many VI , III, 3, 97) The word isthe same as the 
Icelandic ho a, to lie quiet 

233. The gcntlci mm ah, the gentler side of the charac- 
ter, mm ah corresponding to tn <«c\ above 
Play, disport themselves (Xotice such phrases as tho 
fountain is playmg , he played Ins cnids well, 1 c , made 
the best use of his opportunities , to play into a person’s 
hands, 1 e , act so as to help or benefit him, etc ) 

23G Life & more utltui eel nails, m a more cultivated 
and refined society fPnli, from meaning a * path,’ is 
often transferred to the course or conditions of life , tho 
* low or walks of life aie the lqwer ranks of society 
Charm the nay, lend a chaim (attractiveness) to the path 
of life, thus making it less tedious 
2"7 'Jhcse, tho ‘‘gentlei moials, ’ which aro scattered 
like a flock of small birds by a hawk. Tho ‘ sterner virtues” 
ha\ 0 just been compared to falcons *, that the “ gentler ” 
ones are also compared to birds is indicated by the word 
“pinions 5 

Fat deposed, scattered to a distance. 

Tmoious , frightened (Latin timor, feat ) 

Pinions, wings, literally, feathers (m which Gense Sliak- 
speie uses the w ord, Antony awl Ckopatia, III, 10,4— ,«Hq 
T 7 
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ccudb so poor ji pinion of ins wing ’ ). Through Trench ' 
pig urn from Latin pinna or pcnna, feather, ufng. 

jjs Spnrl and flutter, to amuse themselves by filing 
about. To fatter, properly, is to move the wings rapidly, 
without Hying any distance 

Kinder, more congenial, more suited to their nature, the 
word kind being closely connected with Lai tend fondled 
Cf Deserted T tUage, lines CD -74, a here the * gentle hours,' 1 
“ calm desires ’ and ‘ healthful sports " of the country" 
arc described as “far departing " to — 

“ Seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more.’’ 
\gam in the same poem, lines S9S-40G, the Rural .Virtue? , 
arc described as leaving the land. 

219 Kvida As in the last line. Skies i c , climes or 
regions, as in Rogers, Pleasuics of Memory, IT, 91 — 

“ And scales the Alps to visit foreign skies ” 

Deign, prevail 

210 Bright domain, the beautiful land over w Inch she 1 
has dominion : sec note on line 97. 

211 Gay sprightly land The poetapostrophizes Trance 
hprtgMg, cheerful the nord is a false spelling of yritclg, 
i c, Epntc-like, ipidc being the samo as spirit, both 
come from the Trenrli c<put, and Lalm rptrtlns 

S‘<dpl entci easy (not formal) manners m society *T. S. 
Mill, referring to his early residence in Prance, says 
( AntohogiapTai , page GO) “ I even then felt, though -without 
stating it clearly to myself, the contrast between the 
sociability and amiability of Trench personal intercourse, 
and the Rnglisli mode of eustence, in which e\ crybody 
acts as if every body el«c (with fen or no exceptions) was 
either an enemy ora bore ’ At the same time Mr P G. 
llamcrtou, a competent cutie, declines to accept their 
gaiety as necessarily eudcncc of a happy life “One 
reason for it is the feeling which is certainly healthy, that 
u C ought not to trouble other people with private causes 
of sadness, lmt mal c an effort to ho cheerful as a social 
di'ty Another and a deeper leaton i* that a light philo* 
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sopliy seems wiser aiid more intelligent than a melan- 
choly one, because the miseries of life arc not worth 
dwelling upon unless they can bo practically alienated” — 
(French and English, page 3S9) 

24 2 Pleased with thyself. The French arc, perhaps, 
rather more apt than most nations to regard their country 
as the centre of the universe Mr. Ilamerton says, “ They 
believe it to bo the only perfectly ci\ llised country in tho 
world, the home of all the arts, of all scientific and intel- 
lectual culture ’• — ( FientTi ami English, page 73) 

f Wiom all the tcorld can please, the Frenchman being 
so easily amused , of this Goldsmith proceeds to give an 
example from his own experience 

243 How often hate I led’ a hvely way of saying 1 1 
have very of ten led’ 

Led, acted as musical leader, i c., set the time for 
the others to dance to. C f the description of Lis adven- 
tures in France given by the Yicar of Wakefield s elder 
son (chapter XX.) — “ I had some knowledge of music, 
with a tolerable voice, and now turned what was once 
my amusement into a piesenl m cans of subsistence. I 
passed amongst the harmless peasants of Flandeis, and 
among such of the French as were poor enough to bo 
very merry, for I ever found them sprightly m propor- 
tion to their wants Whenever I approached a peasant’s 
house towards nightfall, I played one of my most merry 
tuucs, and that proem ed me not only lodging, hut subsis- 
tence for the next day” (See the Introduction to this 
poem, § 4) 

Sporhcc, fond of amusement, plajful, many Choir, in 
the original sense of the Gi eek chorus, “ a band of dancers 5 

244 Tunda>s pipe Pipe is constantly used in poetry 
for a Jlutc lawless refers to tho player s want of skill, 
and is intended to emphaswe the ease with winch the 
French can be amused In tho passage referred to above, 
the Vicar’s son goes on to say that in Italy his skill in 
music coaid avail him nothing, since every peasant was a 
better musician then ho was. lie also remarks— I once 
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or twice attempted to play for people ot fashion, but they 
alwajs thought my performance odious, and never re* 
warded me even with a tnfle”— (Globe edition, pages 
•IS-49) 

lour A laTge river of France, which flows through a 
very fertile country into the Bay of Biscay, Murmuring, 
of course, refers to tho gentle noise made by the flowing 
stream 

215 Margin, the edge of the river. (From Latin nor- 
gm-, stem of mat go, a border.) 

216 Freshened from flic uni c The breeze wasmado 
fresh (/. c , cool) by blowing over the water 

Zqifigr. See note on line 173 

217 Haply See note on line 197. 

Touch The Ante is played by breathing into a tube, 
the holes, or slops, in which are opened ot closed by the 
action of the fingers (compare Milton, Lgcidas, line 
183 — “ He touched the tender stops of various quills’ ) 
Tho epithet harsh, theicfore, is applicable not so much 
to the touch as to the sounds which resulted from it 
Faltering , hesitating, irregular 

8 till constantly. t ^ 

248. But, only. 

MocZcrf, made a ridiculous imitation of. All, any hind of. 
Marrul, spoilt It was useless for the dancers to 
try and cho.'. then skill, when the music wan so bad 
tbal they could not keep time to it 
219 Would expresses the repetition of the act. 

The ullage, by metonymy for ‘ the villagers 
Wondron, This word has a curious Ijistoiy The 
A S adjecti\c wunda he, wonderful, became irondcr’y, 
U'edby Chaucer as an adverb Hence was formed ait 
adjective a onda, also used ns an adverb, and lengthened 
b> the addition of the adverbial sufitx. <t to v,mulcr ■\ 
This word, originally an adverb, came to be used as an 
Nljechve, and from it was formedan achcrb uondci *b[ 
atias and i r ondtrt*y were then corrupted into wondrous 
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and tcondrondy. finally tiondrous itself is Bomctime3 
used adverbially, as in tbe phraso * wondrous wise.’ 

250. The noontide how, forgetting that it was twelvo 
o’clock (noon) ; tide having its original meaning of * time,’ 
tbe A. S lid, as in cunwg-Udc, Easto -tide, etc Instead 
of dancing they should have boon getting their mid-day 
meal and enjoying a short rest during the hottest part of 
the day 

251 AW c all ages, persons of all ages were alike m 
this lovo of dancing. 

Dames, women; derived through French dame from 
Latin domina, a lady, feminino of domains. 

Of ancient days = old Some take the exact meaning 
to be belonging to past times,’ a poetical exaggeration ; 
they were so old as hardly to belong to the oxistmg 
generation. But though ancient is usually opposed to 
what is now existing, it is also' used m the sense of what 
has long existed, so that ancient days would mean a life 
that had lasted long. Cf the Scriptural expression 
‘the Ancient of days” — ( Darnel , VII, 9) 

252 Maze, ihe intricate movements of the dance ITIie 
word is also applied to a labycmfcu, or confusing network 
of paths, and by old writers also to confusion of thought 
Skeat says it is of Scandinavian origin, pfobnbly from a 
verb, the original sense of which was ‘ to be lost in thought,’ 
hence to be m perplexity, and to be idle, the latter being 
the meaning of the Swedish masa. From maze , with tho 
intensive A S prefix a, we get tho verb amaze (formerly 
amase). 

25S Gjslic j oi e Lore is learning or knowledge (the 
A. S lar). Gestic is explained by Webster as meaning j 
‘pertaining to feats of arms’ (gesl is an old word foe [ 
exploit, the French geslc), hence ‘legendary*; so geshe J 
lore = knowledge of legendary feats But this does not ' 
seem very appropriate to the context Air. Dobson. * 
explains gestic lore as meaning * traditional gestures or mo- f 
tions’ and quotesScott, Peici il of the Peal, chapter XXX , , 
where Charles II, watches the dancing of Fenella, “and \ 



jBcemed, like herself, carried away by tlio enthusiasm^ 
of the gestic art,” but here it seems to mean simply- 
“the art of dancing,’ so that gcshclote would be “shill, 
‘ in dancing ’ 

254 Fralcd, shipped about, danced (From Old 1 
French fitde lively, a word of Scandinavian origin ) 

Bcnattli, 2 e, in spite of 

Three ^noie. Supply ‘j ears ’ the “grandsire” was sixty 
years old, and yet danced with the lest 

255 Bled, happy Goldsmith only depicts one side 
of French peasant -life ; that there was another, we are ' 
reminded by the fact that only twenty-five years after 
these words woro published, the French Revolution 
brohe ont 

Thoitgliilc's , free from care, gay The word is used 
in nearly the same sense in the Deserted Village, Ime 
381 — “ Kissed her thoughtless babes with many a tear,' 2 . c , 
unconscious of the trouble around them 

256 Idlgluog. They were busy, bnt it was with amus- 
ing themselves "When two words of opposite meaning 
are combined os here the figure is called axymo} on (itself 
an instance of the figure, being derived from Greek org*, 
sharp, m0> 0 % foolish) A stock instance is Tennyson’s — 

* lbs honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true, 

(m Lancelot and Blame) The present instance was 
probably suggested by the oft-quoted Latin phrase (used 
by Horace) “stronua inertia,’ » e, busy idleness Cf 
l’ope. On an Unfortunate Lady, line 81 — “ Life's idle 
business at one gasp be o’er n 

Bolls them icorld a>cag, their hfo passes away : 1 eoi hi being 
used much os i n the phrase "begin the world with 
rery little, 1 where it is practically equivalent to ‘life" 
T/tnc refers to the inhabitants of the realms, rather 

nn to *ke realms themselves, as strict grammar would 
require. 
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237 Those arts that endear one mind to another arc 
possessed by them , i. e , those accomplishments which 
make men popular with their fellow-men 

258 Honour here means the desire of distinction or 

i 

reputation with others 

Form* the social tempo, regulates the state of feeling 
of society , i c., whatever is conducive to gaming reputa- 
tion is encouraged by society. 

259. Honour, viz., that praise which is earned by either 
real or imagined merit, is the currency here. 

Which is the object of g avis 

2G0. Obtains The subject is u oi Hi, tho object a rela- 
tive pronoun understood after or. 

261 Passes curient A metaphor from coins, which 
are ‘ament,’ i c , are circulated, in those states which 
recognise their value. (Cm rent comes through French 
from Latin cm me, to run.) For a similar metaphor cf. 
Milton, Comus, 789 — 

“ Beauty is Nature s com, must not be hoarded, 
But must be current," 

Mill uses the same metaphor in speaking of the Frenph 
(Autobiography, page 59) After remarking on ‘ the low 
moral tone of what, m England, is called society, ’ he says 
that amongst the French “sentiments, which by com- 
parison, at least, may be called elevated, are the curient 
com of human intercourse, both m books and m private 
life." 

Fiom hand to hand They praise and honour ench 
other, and so the compliments pass “ round the land from 
one to another 

262. Shifts, changes its place, is exchanged 

Splendid traffic. Traffic is from the French it afiguer, to 
trade, which is probably derived from the Latin tiatis, 
across, and an assumed verb vicare, to exchange, from ncis, 
change The interchange oLcomphments is called splendid 
because the compliments themselves are expressed in 
elegant language. 
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Mr Hamerton remarls that in the last century there 
was not so much difference, nftei all, between Eughsh “ 
and French manners ; they were ceremonious m both 
countries, “ English people bowed and wcie punctilious, 
they went tlirongh comphcated little performances of ' 
graceful attitudes and expressions In tho first half of 
the nineteenth ccnturv the Enghsh became simple in 
their manner? The Fiencli kept to the ancient ways 
and so there was a great contrast In the second half the 
French tendency is towards Enghsh simplicity ” — (Fi'cncfi 
and English, page 302) He tolls an amusing anecdote of 
a French professor lecturing in the roynl presence, when 
he announced that two gases would * hax e the honour of 
combining before Ills Majesty ’ , 

2C8 The desire of ‘ honoui ’ is not confined to court- 
iers but is found even amongst soldiers and rustics 
Strays, wanders, (From old French aslrato, a compar- 
ison of which with Italian forms shows that a d has been 
lost, and that the derivation is from Latin ih ala, ? c , *tmta 
via, a paved way Cf Italian Mirada a street Hence to" 
stray is properly to wander about the streets ) 

2G4 An aiai icc, an eager desire for. Here tho noun, 
though abstract, has the indefinite article, to indicate 
that one Form only of avarice is being spoken of, natnelj, 
that which has praise for its object The phrase comes 
from Horace who says of the Greeks (Art Poclica, line 324 ), 
that they were * avaricious of nothing but praise —jnxlcr , 
lautlem nullnttai arts 

205. 3 hey plane, arc p y ca*cd They are polite and 
agreeable to their neighbours, who in return arc agreeable 
to them , a continuation of tuc idea of ‘ traffic from hand 
to hand ’ “ The Frenchman's object is to make life c 
rnccauwn ofhftlcp^c'ma ’ — (Hamerton, French and Enghdt, 
page 38G) 

Edcem is the object of both give and get , they 11 give 
esteem,” i r , express their esteem of others ( = " they 
p'eve ’■), in orilor that others may express their esteec? 
of them (= “ they are pleased 
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266 They appear to themselves to he happy amidst 
this general agreeahleness and esteem ; and smep they 
think themselves happy, they ore happy 

Giow to illicit, ? e,_g iow to be what 

267 Softer ar t Compare the “gentler morals ’ of line k 
233 In both cases the comparative is due to the implied 
contrast with the “ sterner virtues ’ The art is that of 
pleasing by means oi compliments. 

Supplies, in its ordinary sense of * furnishes,’ and not as 
m lino 115 The object is 'then bltss , this art is the source 
of then happiness 

268 Room to rise, opportunity for development. Ham- 
eiton notes that “ sham admiration m literature and art 
is a prevalent vico of the Fiench mind The general rule 
is that a Fienchman will profess to admire what he thinks 
he ought to admire, even when ho has no genuine ardour 
of admiration at his disposal ’ ’ — (French and English , page 
182) 

' 2G9 Praise too dear hj loicd, equivalent to ‘ the loving 
of praise too dearly . enfeebles ’ Cf notes on lines 
79, 43S With uarmh/ ( = eagerly) too must be repeated 

270 Enfeebles, makes feeble. Here the prefix cn gives 
a causal foice, as in enable , endear 

Internal strength Because it makes everything depend 
on^ the approbation of those outside oneself 

271 Within itself unllest, having no source of pleasure 
within itself 

272. Leans on anbiher 's h east, a metaphorical expression 
for ‘ depends on anothei ’ Compare what Goldsmith says 
at the ,end of the Good-Natured Man — “He who seeks 
only for applause from without, has all his happiness in 
another’s keeping ” 

278 Ostentation , unnecessary and boastful display — the 
quality being personified, like vanity and pi ide m the suc- 
ceeding lines 

Tawdry, showy ' but not in good taste, and not of real 
value The wordiB firstused by Spenser and others (e g , 
Shaksperc, TFnrtcr’s Talc, IV., 8, 253) in the phrase tawdry 
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lace meaning a rustic necklace, and is explained as origin- 
ally meaning a necklace bought at St Awdry s fair, held 
in the Isle of Ely and elsewhere, on October 17, (others say 
that fet Awdry died of n swelling m the throat, which she 
considered a punishment for having m her youth oeen 
fond of wearing necklaces) Tawdry therefore is a cor- 
ruption of SL Awdry , itself a corruption of St Etheldrida, 
who founded Ely Cathedral, Articles bought at such 
a fair arc naturally more showy thau a aluablc . hence the 
modern meaning of the w ord 

Art , clc\ crncES 

274 Pants foi, liteially, breathes quick lluough its 
eagerness for. Cf. line C9 

Vidgau See note on line 225, 

Imparl See note on line 199. Ilamcrton wntcs — 
“The present French rural aristocracy is thrifty, but 
the old ideal of a French nobleman included largeness and 
c\en prodigabty in money matters, which led to the ruin 
of many a noble house . Even now it is not thought 
well lo be too thrifty in high situation'' — (Ftcm.li and 
Fnylidt, page 250). 

275 Po/, impudent (Shakspereuscsitinthcsenseof 
'lively’— •* Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth 
Muhummti Night'* Bream, I 1 , IS). It has two sources * 
in some cases it is used by oldwritcrsmthe sense of open 
or evident, where it is a corruption, of apctl, from Latin 
apsrtus, open Butin other cases it seems to mean ‘smart;’ 
c 3 s Chaucer lias “proud and pert, * and Spenser “ perkc 
(an older form) as a peacock ” In this sense Skeat derives 
it from a Celtic source seen m the W clsh pert, smart 

Grimace, a distortion of the face, here expressing uelf- 
satisfaclion (The word comes through French from a 
fccanthtmian word grima, a mask for the face ) Pert gri- 
mace, therefore, means the impertinent and self-satisfied 
look of a ram person 

Turn*, decorates. Cf. note on lino 41. 
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Fiilzc, a kind of coarse woollen cloth, from the Old 
Ficuch drapdc fme (or fuze), i c , cloth of Friesland, a 
province of the Netherlands From this also come the 
verbs /me and frizzle, to cuil (hail , etc ) or render it 
tough , and peiliaps also ./here in the architectural sense, 
as part of a column. 

Copper lace , m imitation of the gold lace vv oin by rich 
men This is the sort of “ ostentation 1 which is “ taw dry ” 

277. Bcggai , used as an adjective, as in Tennyson’s 
poem of the 11 Beggar Maid ” Beggar pmle stands for 
thoso who are proud but poor. 

Defauds her daily cheer , stmts, cuts short, the supply of 
daily necessaries, m order to be able to afford to give ono 
splendid entertainment m imitation of those who can 
afford to bve in good style all the j ear round Checi is 
from the Old French dune, the face, from. Low Latm card, 
lace, from Greek lata , the head. Hence cheer meant 
originally face or look (cf “ Be of good cheer then 
gaiety, and then that which gives gaiety, an entertainment 
or feast Here the daily supply of food is spoken of as 
being defrauded or cheated, by being cut short Tins same 
“beggar pride ” shows itself in other forms Goldsmith’s 
own father, “to elevate the pietensions of one child, and 
adapt them to those of the man she had married, inflicted 
beggary on the rest,’ by binding himself to pay £400 as 
the dowry of lus daughter Catherine, who had married the 
son of a gentleman of a good property— (Forstei, i., 21). 

27S. To boast, m order to be able to boast about. 
Boast ib a word of Celtic origin , c. g ,m Welsh the sub- 
stantive is host, the verb losttan 

279 Still, always. 

Shifting, changing, variable. Cf. line 262. 

Dtaivs, in the direction iu which fashion draws it. 

280 Noi -weighs, and does not weigh, or take into? 
account. ■ 

Self-applause, self-approbation, tho approval of a good 
conscience ; the value of this is something real (solid), 
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not tnore tawdry show. Cf Tope, Essay on Jfan, JE, 
255-G— • 

« One self -approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas ’ 

With Goldsmith’s estimate of the French may he 
compared Young s remark (Preface to Night- 'thoughts, 
VII) — .« A land of levity is a land of guilt. A serious 
mind is the native soil of every virtue, and the single 
character that docs true honour to mankind * Johnson 
also disliked them as ho did most foreigners “The 
French,’ he said, “ aiea gross, ill-bred, nntanghtpcoj)lo’'— 
(Boswell’s Johnson , Morley’s edition, III, 209) 

2S1. Other mnd a different temper or disposition. 
Fancy, imagination A corruption of fantasy , the Old 
French fanlaslc , from Greek phantasm, a making visible, 
imagination, homphauio, I make to appear, from the 
same source comes our phantom , or apparition 
2S2 To where Holland lies embosomed in the deep. 
Embosomed, sunk in the midst of, as if inside a person’s 
bosom an emphatic way of indicating that a large 
part of Holland is below the sea-level In his Animated 
Natoic Goldsmith sajs that 1 the whole kingdom of 
Holland seems to be a conquest upon the sea, and m a 
manner rescued from its bosom Ihe surface of the 
earth, m this country, is below the level of the bed of 
the sea and I remember, upon appioaching the coast 
to ha\o looked down upon it from the sea, as into a 
valley ’ 

283 Metlunk* it seems tome Here me is the dative 
case and thinJ.s (formerly thnleth ) is from A S thyncan , 
to seem (hen can, to think, is qnite distinct 
Patient alludes to the industry with which the Dutch 
have Toscued their country from tbo sea and cultivated 
it In the highest possible degree 

2S1 Leans against A strong expression, like “em- 
bosomed in the deep” abore. The ocean is, as it were, 
held up in its place by the aea-walls and dykes of Hollaud, 
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Mr. Dobson compares Dryden, Annus Mirabilfc, 1C4, '2 — 
“And view the ocean leaning on the sky i c., at tho 
horizon. 

2S5 Sfdu’tnts, diligent-, Latin tablin', hleially, sitting 
at one’s work, from vtiere, to sit. To r, 6p, in stopping ; like 
tbo Latin use of tbo infinitive after certain adjectives in 
poetry. In tb a Deserted VtUngc Goldsmith has “unprac- 
tised to fawn ’ (Hnc 145), “ carcleis to scan” (line 1C1), 
“skilled to rule’ (lino 105), Sedulous of coatee qualifies 
7c i sow* 

The coming tide, tbo advancing sea, winch would over- 
flow the country unless kept out by dykes 

2SG Hampirc, an old form of * rampart,’ i c an em- 
bankment of earth surrounding* fortified position; hero 
applied to the sea-dykes. Jlampirc is from tne old French 
rempar (another form is rcurpart, whence our rowport), 
from rcmpaicr, to put again Into a state of defence ; from 
n — again, on— form, In and purer, to defend, from Latin 
jsarare, to get ready Dtydtn u«es this old form Acnrtd, 
17/., 21S — ■'* The Trojans round the place a rampire cast 
cf. Shakspere, Turnn, V f, 47 — “Set but thy foot against 
our rampire d gates The rampitds pride is equivalent to 
‘the proud rampart:’ cf. Deserted Village, line 351 — 
'* The rattling terrors of tho snake ’ ( » iho terrible 
rattle-snake) ; and Shakepcrc, Comtdtj of Errors, III , 2, 
36, “ the meaning of your words’ deceit” ( = yonr deceitful 
words) 

Pride refers to its height and imposing appearance; 
artificial, as being made by man 
Onward to be taken with seems to grow , ho seems to seo 
the dyke gradually extending. 

287. Diligently slow. A kind of ovymoroti (see on lino 
256) The work, to he well done, must bo done slonlj ‘ 
but this slowness docs not indicate any want of diligence. 
The phrase recalls the Latin proverb, festina lenic , make 
haste slowly. 

288. Ftm, an adverb qualifying * connected ’ 

Bulwark, a rampart or fortification , hence applied me* 
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lapnotiCally to other means of defence (as when tlie navy 
is called the bulwark of England), and even to men. Ex- 
cept in poetry, it is now usually applied oil!} to the side 
of a ship above the deck (The word is of Scandinavian 
ongm, from the Danish bilvactk ) 

2S9 Its lo'ig arms Some take this to mean ■ that the 
d}Le is being biult by running out two embankments to 
meet each other , these then would be the long a> ms, and 
on their meeting the eater inside them would be pumped 
out, and the land reclaimed Bat the dykes arc often 
supported by great buttresses whieh run out into the sen, 
and these may be what Goldsmith had in his mind 
The sealery roar, = the roaring waters of the sea. Tor 
the inversion of the substantive and adjective cf Shak- 
spere, Sonrcl 9, 13 — 

“No love towards others in that bosom sits 
That on himself such murderous shame commits," 
(«= Shameful murder) , and a striking instance m Romeo, 
IV., 1, 100— “Paly ashes” for* ashy paleness.” 

200 Sloop* irit, digs out the leclaimcd land is, by a 
poetical inversion, represented as being dug out of the 
tea though of course what is really emptied out is the 
v.atei A scoop is a vessel with a long handle, used for 
dipping out liquids ; the word is of Scandinavian origin. 

.la empire, an exaggerated expression for a largo tract 
of country ’ 

Usurps, takes possession of ; the word implies that Iho 
previous occupant is/oi cibly dispossessed From the Latin 
usurpers, dem ed by some from usu rapcrc, to seize for 
one's own use, 

201. Pcvt, shut in, z. c., into its narrower bed . past par- 
ticiple of po> The simple verb docs not seem to be found 
in A S , but tho compound on*peman f unfasten, occurs, 
bhcvt connects it with pm, (which also means a peg), from 
Latin pnna (or prana), property a feather J 
Itivny o'er tic jute The pile, or mass, is tho dyke; see 
note on line 10), aud for the meaning of tho passage cf. 
the quotation given in the note on lino 232. Of course 
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tUc sea cannot liitralty n$o higher than the dyke (eveept 
perhaps occasional wavd), H-.e the country would be in- 
undated, bnt in order to btvah the forte of the waves, 
the^e huge cinlnnkmcuts arc built with .1 very gentle 
slope seawards, m> that at high watoi the waves rim up 
nearly to the summit. 

202 Amjthbio'i' The teelmncd portion had been 
v. ater and was now land, so Hi it it might bo said to pavtnho 
of both natures Ike term la most common!} applied to 
animals capable of In rag both on land and m water, r, */., 
frog", alligators, the hippopotamus, c/e. :fiom Greek ampht, 
on both sides, hi «, life. 

Smtk, look prosperous and fertile ; cf. hue 122. 

2^3 Stoic, sluggish, there bring littlo or no current, 
owing to the general flatness of the country. Cf. tho 14 lazy 
Scheld ’’ in Jmc 2 

Cana!, an artificial channel, along which boats arc 
often drawn b} horses . they aro numerous m Holland 
From Latin canals a cutting, channel ; not connected 
with f anna, a reed, but akin to Sanskrit khan, to dtg 

YcVoiu-hfovimcd covered with yellow floweis ; variously 
explained as referring to the plants of the 4< buttercup ’ 
kind, which abound ou marshy soil or to the tulips and 
other bulbs, of which the Hutch are great cultivators 

294.. WtlkncAufttd, tufted with willows, ntico which 
grows by the side of tho water and which is usually cut 
in such a way ns to present a tufted (or clustered) appear- 
ance , theso willows, therefore, look hke a row of tufts 
along the bank 

Gliding, t c., moving along some canal or liven, slowly 
and silently. Similarly A. J, C, Hare writes in Sketches in 
Holland—" We found ourselves at onco on tho edge of an 
immense expanse of shimmering liver, with long rich 
meadows beyond, between which the w ido flood breaks 
into three different brauches lied and wluto sails flit 
down them Heie and there rise a lmo of pollard w jilow s 
or clipped elms, 4 
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293 Jlmf maikct of winch the word is a contracted" 
for >» ( Marl cl is from Old French mat diet, from Latin 
tticrcnti'* tilde, from mcivtin, to trade ) 

Cult mill’ll, probably meaning v eft-culUvatod, like the 
cult nited farm of Deserted Village, line 10 
"With this description of the nppcaianceof Holland com- 
parewhat Goldsmith pajsin alctter of 1734 (from Leyden) 
to his uncle Thomas Contarine— “Nothing can equal its 
beauty, nherciei I turn ray eye, line houses elegant 
gardens, statues, grottos, vistas, presented themselves , but 
uhen you enter their ton ns you are charmed beyond des- 
cription No miseiy is to be seen heie , ei ery one is nso- 
fullj employed ’’ 

290 /I new citatum The reclaimed land may be looked 
upon as lieu ly-crealcd, at any rate as far as its usefulness, 
to man goes 

7/<S t c , ocean » , - 

JleSgn, rule, dominion: Latin > cqnnm a kingdom, in 
which sense hu/hk sometimes used, as by Milton ( Paraclete 
in?/, i 310) — “A shout that fnglited the reign of Chaos 
and old Night ’ This would make equally good sense hero 
297 Aihuml on all sides an adverb ' 

The ti at c-vibjcrtcd ml Variously explained as “ljing, 
below the level of the waves ’ or * liable to inundations," 
or “ ^abject to the n ares so long ns to be unproductive ’ * 
29S Taking either of the first two explanations given 
above the (ml will be particularly that of making and re- 
pairing the dykes , but if re adopt the third, then it will 
refer to the laboui of raising crops on such sandy and salt- 
impregmted soil ‘ 

2* ,( i The tod, at first imposed by stern necessity, be- 
comes the habit of industry which forms a regular feature 
in the Dutch character 
300. Jlcqdi, produces, gives rise (o 
«j 01 Jluicr, etc Consequently, all the advantages which 
spring from opulence, and all the corresponding disadvan- 
tages are^ to be found here Opulence , wealth, (Latin 
opJenua, from opes, resources, wealth.) 
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502. Here a relative pronoun must be supplied : 1 those 
evils which superfluous treasure brings ’ Superfluous, li casus e i 
tmnecessaiy wealth Stipes Jluotts literally means ovei flow- 
ing, from Latin super, over, and fimre, to flow > 

303 Arc. Strictly speaking, the plural is ungramma- 
tical, the subject being « all the good ” But it is accounted 
for by the coupling of “ all those ills ” with * all the good,’’ 
the two are obviously distinct subjects, with a common 
predicate Cf. Shakspere, I Henry IV , 27,4, 92 — ‘ Old 
Sir John, with half a dozen more, are at the door ’ On 
-the other hand, in Richard III , IV, S, 49, we have “Ely 
with Richmond troubles me more , ’ here only one idea is 
meant to bo conveyed , 1 Ely s having joined Richmond ’ 

304. Convenience, the comforts of life 

Ai ts, a knowledge of tho arts Cf tho note! on the next 
line. In painting, especially, the Dutch artists have been 
very famous; 

305. View them closet ,i c, if you view, them morn closely. 

Craft, cunning, deceit This word (A. S cracfr, Jan to 

German 25 aft, power) -originally meant strength m skill, 
in which sense Chancer usesifc Hence, from skill m a 
trade it came to mean the trade itself, (cf Acts,, XIX , 25 — 
* Ye know that by this craft we have our wealth, 1 and 
the word handicraft ) Then it was applied to skill used foi 
bad purposes, s c , cunning or trickery. The word cunning 
itself is another example of this degeneracy, having 
originally meant “knowing,” from A. S cunnan, to know 

Holland was a striking example of a commercial State, 
and as Goldsmith s views of political economy led him to 
set his face against “ trade’s proud empire,” he naturally 
selected the Dutch to enforce his opinions In so doing 
he has been very unjust to their character Piofessoi 
Thorold Rogers writes that tho success of Holland was 
“the beginning of modern political science and of 
modern civilisation ’ Moreover Holland taught Europe 
“ progressive' and rational agriculture It was the pioneer 
in navigation and discovery It produced the greatest 
jurists of the seventeenth century. It was pre-emmo t m 
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the arts of peace. The presses of Holland put forth 
wore hooks thau all the rest of Europe did It had the 
most learned scholars Tho languages of the East were 
first gn on to the world by Dutchmen It was foremost 
in physical research, in. rational medicine It instructed 
statesmen in finance, traders m hanking and credit, 
philosophers m the speculative sciences For along time 
that little storm-vexed nook of N -W. Europo was the 
university of tho cmhscd woild, the centre of European 
trade, the admiration the envy, tho example of nations’ — 
(Story of the Nation <f, Holland, pages Lv-xi ) It is true 
that a series of long wars had produced some effect 1 
on Holland s prosperity during the period immediately 
preceding Goldsmiths visit to Leyden; “ tho old spirit,’ 
it is mid, had been exhausted in tho Republic. Tho 
Dutch were no longer disposed to emnlato the military 
endurance of then forefathers A nation of heroes had 
been turned into a nation of pedlars “ And yet," conti- 

nues Professor Rogers, “for two generations and morenfter 
1710, commercial Holland was tho envy and admiration 
of other European nations, and the causes of "Dutch pros- 
perity were carefully exnmmcd, ’ (page 380) The fact 
is that in 1748 the House of Orange at last succeeded m 
establishing themselves hi inly as hereditary rulers, and 
the Dutch seem undeniably to have been guilty of a 
great deal of servile adulation tow ards them But after 
all, Holland was a veiy small state for generations it had 
toshnggle against tho two greatest Continental powers, 
Spam and France , and if tho Dutch, exhausted by tbo 
long conflict, placed the supromo power in the hands of 
one family, who they hoped would get them out of their 
diflicultic3, they are not much to be blamed. 1 

30G La) icral, exchanged, traded away Lm ter is the 
old French hai ata , to cheat, or exchange — a significant 
combination 

In the Citizen of the World, Letter 50, (Globe edition, 
page 178), Goldsmith makes a Chinaman say — “ In Asia, 
I find the Dutch the great lords of all the Indian seas ; in 
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Europe the timid inhabitants of a paltry state. Iso 
longer the sons of freedom, but of avarice , no longer 
assertors of their rights by courage, but by negotiations* 
fawning on those who insult them, and crouching under 
the rod of every neighbouring power.” Cf. noto on' 
lino 92. 

807. Supcrio i chums, ' greater attractiveness 

308. Needy, those in need of the means -of living, tho 
poor.' 1 

It, their freedom; they put themselves in the power of the 
rich man m return foi ms money. Cf Ficai of Wakefield, 
(chapter XIX ) — “ The possessor of accumulated wealth, 
when furnished with the necessaries and pleasures of life, 
lias no other method to employ the superfluity of his 
fortune but in purchasing power. That is, differently, 
speaking, iu making dependants, by purchasing the liberty 
of the needy or the venal, of men who are willing to bear 
ihc mortification of contiguous tyranny for bread .... 
Those, however, who are willing to move m a great man s 
vortex, are only such as must be slaves, the rabble of 
mauktnd, whose souls and whose education are adapted 
to servitude, and who know nothing of liberty except 
the name.” 

Buys, as the context shows, here means * buys control 
over the liberty of other men;’ not, as would be more 
usual, buys his own freedom 

309 Grammatically land and den appear to bo in 
apposition to a substantive implied in tho following Ticre 
( s=s in this country) JL'ho phrase occurs m the Citizen of 
the World, Letter 35 (Globe edition, page 142) — “Into 
what a state of misery aro the modern Persians fallon 1 
A nation famous for setting the world an example of free- 
dom is now become a laud of tyrants and a den of slaves'’ 

310 Seek disjionourahk x yraies , ! c , act m such a way 
that after death tlieir memories will not be held in esteem 
but m dishonour. It has been pointed out that tho 
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expression occurs iu Shakspere, Julius Caesar, 1 . 2, 35— 1 
Ho doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and wo petty men 
Walk under bis huge legs and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves ” 

311 lknt, i c., bending under tho yoke of slavery - 
Conform, adapt themselves. Cf. lino 203 

312 Dull Cf. Goldsmith's remarks on the Dutch in the 
letter referred to in the note on line 205 — “Their plea- 
sures here are very dull, though very various You may 
smoke, you may doze, you may go to the Italian comedy, as 
good an amusement as either of tho former... , Inever' 
see a Dutchman m Ins house but I think of a magnificent 
Egyptian temple dedicated to an ox.” 

Slimier in the storm, remain still and unmoved, even 
though a storm is blowing 

313 Ilcmais, an exclamation oi surprise. 

Hon unlike, etc , they are very unlike their ancestors 
Bdgic sires of old, their ancestors the Belgac At tho 
time of the Roman conquest of Gaul, the N -E part from 
the Seine to the Rhine w as occupied by a number of tribes, 
grouped under the common name of Bclgac, of whom 
Caesar writes ( Gallic ITar, I, 1), that they were tho 
bravest of all the Gauls, since they wero the furthest from 
Roman civilisation and had least intercourse with mer- 
chants This conntry became the province of Gallia Bel* 
gica, which has of course given rise to tho name Belgium* 
But it will be seen that tho Bclgac extended over a far 
wider territory than cither Belgium or Holland; the lat- 
ter country to a great extent was still under the sea, aud 
what there was of it a as inhabited chiefly by tho Batat t 
31 1 The adjectives qu ihfy Bdgic sires 
315. IFar tn tael breast, each * Belgic sire ’ was full of 
warlike ardour ( Nominative absolute, as again in tho 
next clause ) 

rnedom on each brow. Each had tho open and frank 
look of a free-born man, not the appearance of a dull slave, 

bent to servitude. 
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316. Tills resumes the construction of hne 31‘J. * How 
unlike are the modern Dutch both to their Belgic sires of 
old and to their British neighbours non * ’ The transition 
to the British may bare been partly suggested by the ancient 
connection of the Belgae with Britain ; Caesar mentions 
that; the maritime parts of the island were largely occuDibd 
by Belgae who had crossed over from their own coast 
(Gallic TFai, V , 12) 

317. Fired at the sound, excited, inspired, by the name 
Britain ; qualifying genius ' The expression seems to bo 
borrowed from Addison (Letter from Italy), who has “ Fired 
With the name,” of “ Nassau ' i c, William III 

Geniur The Romans regarded the genius as a sort oi 
tutelary deity or guardian spirit, who watched over a person 
or place. Sometimes a man was represented as having two 
genu, one good, the other bad, an idea which has passed 
into common use m English The word was also applied 
to what we may call the spirit of social enjoyment, or the 
taste for good living ; buf in the Latin wnteis it very sel- 
dom has its usual modern sense of great ability or talent. 
Goldsmith here uses it as a personification of his poetical 
faney, for wmch the word muse is generally employed 
‘This, perhaps, is the reason why he mates it feminine (“her 
wing ” ), when in Latin genius is masculine . but m Dcsei ted 
Village, line 59, he makes labour also feminine, though laboi 
is masculine — ‘ For him light labour spread her whole- 
some store 11 

Spreads her wing, as a preliminary to flying 
318 Where, i c , to the place where 
Com fa, attracts, or woos The whole is a poetical way 
Of Baying “ lies m the west ’ 

27<e western spring. It is implied that spring is earlier 
and milder in the west of Europe, than furthei east it is- 
well known that the warm Gulf-stream exercises a very 
marked influence on the climate of the British Isles 
819. Lawns, properly open spaces, especially in woods ; 
from Old French lande , an open shrubby plain Milton 
uses it in the sense of open pastures (e. g , Nativity Odc % 
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line 80 '* The shophords on the lawn... .sate chatting . 4 

Lyndas, lmo 25— “Together both, ere tho high lawns 
appeared wo drove afield " ) ; and that appears, to be very 
nearly its sense here, t -a , grassy fields or downs, 'the word 
is now usually applied only to level pieces of ground, 
covered with turf, in gardens , 

That scorn Arcadian pride, so superior to those of Arcadia 
that they despise tho latter, in spito'of their celebrity,’ 
Arcadia was. a mountainous countiy m the centre of tho 
Peloponnese, the inhabitants of which wcie laughed at by 
the other Greeks for their stupidity. But their simplo' 
pastoral lifo attracted the notice of the later Greek and 
Homan poets, who took Arcadia and its people as the ideal 
of rustic beauty and happiness ; e, g , Virgil — “ Still sing/' 
Arcadnns, to your mountains ; Arcadians alone arc skilled 
in song.. . Here aic cool springs here arc smooth lawns 
i>nd groves,” etc ( Eclogues, X , SI, 42) This conventional 
treatment has been followed by many modern writers; 
Sir Plnhp Sidney wrote a pastoral .romance, called 
“ Arcadia (published m 1590), and Milton composed part 
of a * mask ’ named the * Arcades,” (Arcadians) 

320 Famed Hydaycs, one of the nvcis of tho Punjab, 
now the .Thelum, and called by Horace (Odes, 1 , 22, 7) 
fabvlosw’, 1 famed in stones,’ which doubtless suggested 
Goldsmiths epitnek 

821 Gaidai breezes An impartial judge w onld hardly 
npplj such terms to the easterly and north-easterly winds 
of an English March. 


Stray, wander * qualified adv erbially by all mound. 

822 Melts, i c sounds softly and tenderly The number 
of muging-birds in England constitutes one of its greatest 
attractions in tho eyes of anj lover of Nature . 

Spray, the same word as sprig, a small shoot or branch 
of a tree, of Scandinavian origin, akin to Danish spray, 
Icelandic sprcl , a slick This must be distinguished from 
rprey meaning foam tossed off .water, which is a different 
word, perhaps derived from Dutch, 
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With this description of England compare Citizen of the 
TPoiW,Lettei 114 (Globe edition, page 261), where Gold- 
smith speaks of “the vernal softness of the air, ihe ver- 
dure of' the fields, the'transparency of the streams . Here 
Love might sport among painted lawns and warhhng gro- 
ves, and revel upon gales, -wafting at once both fragrance 
and harmony ’ Addison does not speak quite so favour- 
ably m Ins Letts) f> on Italy — * 

“We envy not the waimer clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies, 

IS or at the coarseness of our heaven repine, 

Tho’ o er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine : 

’Tis liberty that crowns Britannia sisle, - 
And makes' heribarren rocks and her bleax moun- 
tains smile ” 1 - 

323 Ci eah on's mildest chai m, the beauties of Haluie m | 
their mildest form Britain has beautiful hills, rivers, | 
lakes, forests, etc , but on a small scale , it is not all inoun- | 
tarns, like Switzerland, nor all a level plam like Holland. I 
* The climate, too, is mild ; neither extremely hot, .nor ex- * 
tremcly cold Accordingly m the next hue he asserts | 
- that ertiamcs (i. c , extreme qualities of , any kind) axe not f 
found in the physical aspects of the countiy, but only m * 
the dispositions of the men who live there > 

'321 EH) ernes, such as tho “daring aims irregnlarly 
great of line S26, and the ‘ pride ” and * fierce hardi- 
ness” subsequently described -Cf the preceding note 
Aic, exist, are, found 

Thcmastci, tho owners of this land, vu , Englishmen : 
the singular is used m a general sense of the whole class 
325 Stern. Hot to be taken with Reason, bnt as an ad- 
verb (oi possibly with slate) 1 Stern is the AS styi nc, 
severe, winch would probably have passed into English as 
«lum, hut for the influence of the other stem, meaning the 
luuder end of a vessel; a word of Scandinavian ougm° 

* State, authority. ' j 

32G IncgitUubj Qicol, t \ e , gical in spite of tlieiririe- 
guldrity in going hoyoud aanow rules' and conycntiOQh, 
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XJub has bccu taken to qualify icasoi i, stale," ov aims; tie 
last is preferable ' 

127 Each of the clatiscsliere is absolute mita construc- 
tion, as m lino 815 1 ' 1 

Foil, bearing, manner (Literally, tlic way in winch the 
body is earned , from Latin poi ten c, to carry.' Pot l, a hav- 
bom,is from the Latin poi Ins, closely akin to poi ta, a gate, 
from which tomes a third, word pot /, moaning a gate, ot 
opening, such as llio'c in the side of a ship) Cf -Milton, 
Cornu*, line 297— 1 1 Their pore was more than human, as', 
thc\ stood 

828 Tltc lot ih of human l ml, it~ , Englishmen — (Hu- 
man haul is of com sc equivalent to manhmd ) The mod- 
esty of the assertion is about on a level with that of 
Goldsmith s soldier, who states (Essay 21) that “ though 
w e liad no arms, one Enghshman is ablo to beat five French 
at anj tunc At the same time it must bo remomber- 
od that by her wealth, commerce, and nasal power Eng- 
land had reached an extraordinarily influential position; 
w bil«t she had ten er rivals than at the present day. Hol- 
land, Portugal, Spain had declined Italy, Germany, 
Itus'sia, the United States did not exist as powers, or wero 
of little account In comparing the English and - French 
from a physical point of view, Mr Hamerton rcmmks — 
“ The English aie by nature incomparably the iincr and 
handsomer race of the two, but their industrial system, 
and the increasing concentration in large towns, arc ra- 
pvhj diminishing their collective bupenorily, though it 
Mill remains stnkiugly visible m the upper classes The 
French arc generally of small stature - .but often 
muscular and capable of bearing great fatigue (French 
and English, page 1 ») 

With reference to this passage (lines 325-881) Boswell 
relates undei date of October 2Jrd, 1773 — ■« Wo talked of 
(.Told’omth s Traidla, of which Dr flolinson spoke highly, 
and while I was helping linn on with bis great-coat, he 
repeated from it the character of the British nation , 
v.bich he did with such encip\ that the tear Btarted into 
uis eje —(Morions edition, V. 283) 
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pass hj, pass before me ; as if they were being reviewed. 
S29 Intent on, (agreeing with lords), with their attention 
fixed, on Latin intenUts, past participle of vi-tendere, to 
stretch towards i 

High designs, the“ danng aims ! of line 326 1 ' 

330. By forms unfashioned, not the product of formal 
observances and ceremonies. To fashion (,6ld French 
Jachonne) , to, form ) is to give shape to a thing, to mould it. 

Fj esh fom Nature's hand, freshly produced by Nature ; 
they represent Nature s own work, unspoiled by custom 
and artificiality „ 

33L Fierce, bold, highspmfced , the most commonmean- 
ing of the’Latin feiox, with which ./Fcrcc is cognate, though 
it appears to be directly derived from ferns, savage, through 
the French fier, proud In English the. word usually has 
a bad sense * but compare 11. Hemg YI, IV , 9, 45 — ■“ He 
is fierce, and cannot brook hard languago,” i e , proud, 
spirited, * * - ’ * 

Native, natural , as in Deserted Village, line 425 — “States 
of native strength possessed.” 

Hardiness of soul firmness of mind; resolution 
332. « True lo 3 , faithfully maintaining, or ‘adhering to , 
cf the' common phrases * true to his friend, ’ | tiue to his 
party" - „ « 

'Imagined right, nhvA they imagine to he their rights 
Aloie conti ol Cf * ungovernably bold” in line 814 
Yet the English have .usually been regarded as a peculiar- 
ly law-abiding race. 

333 Boasts these rights to scan , boasts that he scans these 
rights, i c , boasts that he can criticise political and don- 
stitutional questions. ’ 1 , 

>Scan, like the Latin scatideie, means to ’examine the 
metrical arrangement of a verse, and then to examine any- 
thing closely. Scandcre also meant * to climb,* in which 
sense Spenser uses the past participle scand* (for scandcd)i 
the form of this participle led to the mistaken form a tion of 
averii scan, when the. more natural form would have been 
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334. Venerate, respect himself 4s tottn, as a freo and 
rational being, not a brute beast or a slare * Cf Citken of 
the Wo> Id, Letter 4 (Globe edition, page 92)~ “Prido 
seems the source not only of their national Tices, bht Of 
their national virtues also. An Englishman is taught 1 to 
love his king as his friend, bat to acknowledge no -Other 
master than the ’laws which himself has contributed to 
enact He despises those nations, who, that one may h» 
‘free, are all content to be slaves , . . The lowest mechanic 
' looks upon it as his duty to be a watchful guardian of Ml 
country’s freedom. ’ Defoe, in his True-born Englishman) 
writes — " ' , ' ~ l 

“The meanest English plowman studies law, 

And keeps thereby the magistrates m awo , 

Will boldly tell'them what they ought to do, 

And sometimes punish their omissions too,” ' 

‘With the preceding description of England may be com** 
pared Thomson’s in the Castle of Indolence, II, 18— 

“Ho liked the soil, he liked the clement skies, 

Ho liked the icrdant hills and flowery plains : 

‘ Be this my great, my chosen isle, ( he cries) 

< This, whilst my labours Liberty sustains, 

Tins queen of ocean all assault disdains * 

Hor bkod he less the genius of the land, ■ 

‘To freedom apt and persevering pains, , - 

’ 1 Mild to obey and generous to commnnd, [baud." 
Tempered by forming Heaven ruth kindest, firmest 
333. Thine, Freedom, etc These blessings are due to 
thee, Freedom Addison apostrophizes* Liberty m JiiS letter . ' 
from Italy in a similar way — 

“ O Liberty, thou goddess, heavenly bright, 

Profuse of bliss andipregnant with delight f 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 

And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train. 

‘ ** f ■* * * 

Thee, goddes*. thee Britannia's isle adores . 1 
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Pectui cd hoe, of which Britain, affords a picture, or ex- 
ample. Others take the words in the sense of 1 described 
in these lines 1 

S36 Dazzle, excite admiration by their brilliancy. En- 
dear, make Freedom dear to Britons To this word an 
object must be supplied m this manner but dazzle can be 
used in the above sense either transitively oi intransitively. 
It must be noticed, however, that if an object is supplied 
here, it will not be the same as is supplied to endear, but 
x the people,’ or some similar phrase Some editors take 
dazzle to mean that the people have their sight confuted 
by the brilliance of the “ charms,” and so do not perceive 
the dangers which Goldsmith goes on to describe 

387. Too blest icere s>tclt. Such charms, if unalloyed 
with the disadvantages subsequently mentioned, would be 
‘too blest’ for this world, a state of happiness not to be 
expected by mortal man. Here icerc— would be, and 
uithont aUo>j implies a supposition. Others prefer to apply 
Uest not to the charms, but to the people who enjoy them 
In this case it ere such nitho'il alloy cxpiesses the condition: 

' too blest, indeed, would Ibe possessors of freedom be, if 
such charms were unalloyed.’ 

Alloy, properly a mixture of metals (e.g., brass is an alloy 
of copper and zme) To mix inferior metals with gold or 
silver naturally decreases the value of the latter - hence 
the word is here used metaphorically for the admixture of 
disadvantages -which detracts from the value of the bless- 
ings just described Alloy used to be derived from the 
French a loi , Latin ad legem, according to rule or law, the 
proportions of the metals used in coinage being fixed by 
law But Skeat now abandons this explanation ; the verb 
alloy is really the Old French aimer, a form of oilier, onr 
ally, from Latin ad, to, and hgare, to bind to alloy, there- 
fore, is to ally metals, to l?md them together. 

388. But they are not without alloy ; for even freedom 
gives rise to certain evils which are v harmful Menaro 
always liable to evils of eomo kind, and a free state is no 
exception , freedom itself fosters the growth of certain flies 
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Foslucd, nourished, encouraged* from A. S. foster, 
nourishment, from /<«?«, food 

339 That independence, v'hch Britons value too kighlj, 

340 Keep man fiommtn. Cf Goldsmith’s remarks in 
The Bee, No 7 — “Nothing is so uncommon among the 
English as that easy affability, that instant method of ac- 
quaintance, or that cheerfulness of disposition, which 
make in France the charm of every society. Tot in this 
gloomy reserve they seem to pride themselves, and think’ 
themselves less happy, if obliged to be more social. .. This 
cheerfulness, which is tho characteristic of the French 
nation, in the eye of an Englishman passeBalmoBt for folly 
See the note on line 241 Mr. Hamcrton admits the ex- „ 
ternal cheerfulness and mutability of the French, but he 
calls the belief that they are really the more sociablo peo- 
ple of the two “ one of the most prevalent popular errors. 
The truth is quite the contrary 5 the English associate to- 
gether much more readily for purposes of business, of 
culture, and of pleasure , thefoico of fellowship is greater 
in England, and so is the feeling of subordination towards 
leaders The ciror seems to have taken its origin m the 
outwardly repellent manners of the English towards per- 
sons whom they do bot know. But towards all whom 
they consider well bred and belonging to their own class, 
they exhibit a degree of sociability which far exceeds that 
of the French . ..With all his apparent openness and 
frankness tho Frenchman fences his life lound in lus own 
way People say that ‘ the Englishman s house is his 
castle if so, tho Frenchman s houso may be described as ' 
Ins araouredturret , . .Itis astonishing, toan Englishman, 
how 'very much of French social intercourse is absolutely 
limited to , the formal call between three and six in tho 
afternoon — ( Trench ami EnglvJt, pngee 8G3-50S ), This 
judgment, by a thoroughlj competent cntic, should be 
borne in mind by the reader as ho follows Goldsmith’s 

exaggerations. v 

The social uc, bonds or links which bold different mein,- 
Jm of society together. 
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§41. Self-dependent,' depending’ oa themselves alone, \ 
and not on other members of their society It was the 1 
ideal' of many of the ancient philosophers to baantarles, 
self-sufficient. * ’ 1 * , »* 

Iiordlings A diminutive of lord. Each of these mdc- <■ 
pendent men is like a petty lord, ruling his own litile ' 
do main Skeat derives lord from AS hlaf-neard, loaf -ward, 
or loaf -keeper, ? c , master of the house' ' 

Standalone, are independent of each other. 

342. All damns, .unlnown Absolute construction.. 

That hind and sweeten life, that bind society together 

and make life pleasant. Tins statement is of course 
absurdly exaggerated as appbod to tho Engbsh in general ; 
probably Goldsmith was earned away by his disgust at the " 
political rivalries of his tame 

343. The bonds of nature, natural ties e q., the fact of 
being inhabitants of one island The first edition express- 
ly stated this, by reading— 1 “See, though by circling deeps 
together held." 

"Held qualifies minds 

344 Minds combat minds, i c., those who differ in their 
views contend with each other and are mutually repellent, 
so that anion between them is impossible' 

'In this passage Goldsmith , is undoubtedly referring to 
the political struggles of his own day. and more especial- 
ly, perhaps, 1 to the affair of Wilkes. Georgo III had como ' 
to the throne ml760 with the intention of freeing the 
royal prerogative from its control by the "Whig party, and of 
destroying party government by restoring to the Crown 
its former freedom of action Accordingly his chief ad- 
viser, Lord Bute, had by degrees excluded the Whig lead- 
ers, Pitt, Newcastle, etc , from power Bute was exces- 
sively unpopular in England, andwas attacked by a member 
of Parliament named Wilkes, who had started a paper 
called The Noilh Briton. ' '1 he Government arrested and 
imprisoned Wilkes, but the Courts upheld his privilege as 
a member of Parliament aiid released him In tho House 
pf Commons, however, the Government party proved 
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too strong for him . lus paper was ordered to be burnt 
by the common hangman, and he himself expelled from 
the House (1763). In spite of Ins popularity -with the' 
Opposition, "Wilkes had to retire to Franee till 1768; when 
his election for Middlesex gave use to fatal riots and a 
prolonged straggle 

345 Ferment*, political agitations , literally, that which 
causes feimentation (an effervescent chemical^ change’ 
such as yeast causes in dough, or ra liquids containing 
sugar) Derived from the Latin fcneie, to boil 1 

Imprisoned, kept under restraint Some take it as a 
literal reference to the imprisonment of Wilkes 

Factions, political parties • Latin J actio, a doing, a taking , 
sides, hence a faction, from facere, to do. 

Boca , cry out angrily, demanding to be released from 
their restraints. 

346 llepicssed ambition of individuals, rather than par- 

ties Iieprcucd means restrained, kept in check. Ambi- 
tion is the Latm amhtio, a going round (from alnbire, to 
go round), originally applied to a candidate’s canvassing 
for votes, from which its transference to the metaphorical 
meaning was easy u 

Hc> This would naturally refer to Ambition, but that 
does not give a good meaning , what is ambition s shore 9 
There seems, then, to he n vague reference to Britain, 
suggested by the contest generally, and lound her shoic 
will mean * all over tbo country * 

147. Oeer-icronght, over-worked, exhausted. 

The general system of society. 

318 The metaphor is token from a piece of machinery 
which when driven too faBt breaks down altogether, or else 
catches fire through its wheels being heated by the exces- 
sive friction Similarly the English system of government 
will either break down and become unworkable, or else it 
will end in a revolution 

Frenzy, fury, madness , through French ficnenr, from 
the Greek jdatiiisi*, inflammation of the brain from phO>, 
mind. ' J 
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349. Nor *<? tills the worst cviL As, in proportion as 

Nature's ties decay CL lines 342, 313 

350. Honour, respect for those above as. 

Sway, have weight or influence 

351. Fictitious, artificial; contrasted with the rnlrnal 
bonds previously spoken of. Instead of ginng willing and 
loving obedience to their superiors, men come to obey 
them leluctantly, simply because they are richer, or because 
the law ordains it, in this way the bonds which hold 
society together are the artificial ones of wealth, and law. 
Cr. also Vicar of Walrficld (chapter XIX )— ‘ The very 
laws also of this country may contribute to the accumu- 
lation of wealth , as when by their means the natural ties 
that bind the rich and poor together are broken, and it is 
ordained that the rich shall only marry with the rich , or 
when the learned are held unqualified to serve their coun- 
try as counsellors, merely from a defect of opulence, and 
wealth is thus mado the object of a wiso man’s ambition.’ 

352 Still, constantly gather strength, i e., grow strong- 
er and stronger. 

FoiccumcUhnrjaiie, force men to respect them though 
it is with reluctance. 

353 Bows, in token of submission All the obedience 
that is given, is given to these things, not to taleut and 
merit. Thac, uz, wealth and law 

354 Talent, ability The Greek talanton (Latin talcntum) 
was originally a balance , hence a weight, and then a 
particular weight or sum of money. The metaphorical 
use of the word is due to one of Christs parables, related 
in St. JIatthew, XXV., 14-30—“ The kingdom of heaven is 
as a man travelling into a far country, who called his own 
servants, and delivered unto them hi3 goods. And unto 
one he gave five talents, to another two, and to another 
One , to every man according to lus several ability , and 
straightway took his journey.” The first two servants 
trade with the money, increase it, and are rewarded as 
* good and faithful servants *’ on their lord’s return : the 
third buries Iixa talent and is punished for making no use 
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of it Tlie talents m tlus parable were taken to represent 
the natnral powers and faculties given ns liy God to hbo ; 
hence the present use of the term. 

becomes neglected, loses its influence 
Weeps need not bo taken absolutely literally, any more 
than in Dew led 'Village, bne 103, “wretches, born to work 
and weep ’ 

Unlnolcn, hi obscurity 

355. Time, for a tunc, or the time , the article is omit- 
ted probably only for metrical reasons 
Stripped qualifies land Chaims, all that makes bet 
attractive, vi : , courage, learning, patriotism, etc ; physical 
charms, of course, would not be affected, and are not 
intended byxhcpoet 

856 Scholar, », learned men ( School is from the Greek 
scholc, leisure, then that m which leisure is employed; 
hence, philosophical discussion, and then a place in nhich 
philosophy is taught, a school ) The a erb to which the land 
is subject, is shall he in line 859 
Nunc of arms, i e , of soldiers In Descried Tillage luie 
416, Goldsmith calls Poetry the “ nurse of every virtue.” 

357. Noble stems, families of noble descent Stem is pro- 
perly the trunk of a tree ( A. S Mcfn ), from which it is 
transferred to a race or family of people similarly wo 
speak of a genealogical tree, the branches of a family, etc 
Transmit, hand on to their descendants , 

Patriot, used ndjcctiv.allj, as in bne 200 Flame is here 
used mctaplioncsdly for the pure and glowing passion of 
patriotism. 

358 Hat c toiled for the good of their people and for, 
fame, not to enrich themselves. This line originally ran — 
“ And raonarchs toil, and poets pant for fame ’ 
ir»afr. blither H and where poets wrote for fame , ’ or, 
more probably, rente is to be taken with hate, ns if it wero 
n nttai, the past tense for the past participle. Cf. Sltafc- 
apore, Cymbclinc, III 3, 2—* My emperor hath wrote •”* 
Henry F. ) ZT. 3, 2 — “ The kingbimselfisrodctoviowtheir 
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■battle 'Scott, Latl'JIwsfid, 2, 22 1 — f His look, at which 
the fellest fiends bad shook ’ 

lot jam, and not for gain, qualifj mg both toihd and 
mote So in Dew led Village, bnes 109, 4.10, Lc speaks of 
Poctiv as being — 

“ Unfit in these degcneiato times of shame, 

To eat ck the lieai t, or strike for honest fame ’ 

’159 One sink A sinL is a drain down which dirty 
water is poured , hence applied to a place where filth 
(literal or metaphorical ) collects One impbes that it is 
the same all ovei the country , the whole land forms one 
vast receptacle for avarice The same idea is enforced by 
leicl, i c , unbroken, the same m all 
Shakspere speaks of the “ sink of fear’ — ( Henry F, III, 
5, 59 ) , and a “sink of iniquity ” is an expression which 
* is often used 

360 Unhmoinsd die, shall die witliont honour, the 
mass of the people being devoted to money-getting, and 
showing respect to nothing but wealth This explanation 
assumes that line 359 is notto bo taken quite literally ; 
there will be some exceptions to the general avarice, but 
Bitch men will receive no honour. Others think that, to be 
logical, the scholars, soldiers and kings must be included 
in the “one sink of level avarice,” these men, like the 
-rest, will work only for the sake of gam, and therefore 
will cease to be worthy of honour ‘ 

' 361 Thus, to be taken with state 
lUb, disadvantages 

362 1 mean depends on thinl , 1 think not that I mean.’ 
' Court, try to gain the favour of The gieal, persons of 

high rank 

363 Tc pouters of Until i e., powers that preside over 
truth. Mr Snnkey refers to l’ope, Unfortunate Ladg, 
lines 11, 12 — 

“ "VYhy bade ye else, ye powbrs, kei soul aspire 
Atnve the mlgar flight of low desire 9 ’ > 

, which seems to have suggested Goldsmith’s couplet. _ 
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Aspuc, try to roach what is great and noble (Latin ad, 
towards, sjmaic, to breathe) For this couplet there 
originally stood the following — 

“I’cnbh the wish , for inly satisfied, 

Abo\c then pomps I hold my lagged pride 
Mr Forster ( i , 375) suggests that as Goldsmith became 
better known in tho fashionable voild, he grew ashamed 
of such an admission as » agged “ W ords quietly vanished, 
here anil there, that had spoken too plainly of the sordid 
past The rags went the u ay of tho confession of poverty 
in the Polite Learning and of those hints of humble 
habits which wore common in the Busy Body and tho 
British Magazine, but are found no longer in Essays by 
Mr. Goldsmith ” 

364. '1 he low desire, viz., to ‘flatter kings, ’ etc. f)i ibe is 
the imperative ho appeals to tho love of truth, which in- 
spires him to expel any desire to flatter ' 1 

365 Iho cruelty of a despot and the licenBO of mob- 
rule are equally fatal to freedom , the rabble can be aB ‘ 
tyrannical as the despot 

Taught to/eel, that hast had to ieel, i e., to suffer from. 
Eot Jaught cf. note on “ learned,” line 135 
Able, equally Cf Citizen of the World, Letter 50 (Globe 
edition, page 167) — “ In such republics the people are 
slaves to laws of their own making, little less than intmmix- 
cd monarchies, where they are slaves to the will of one ' 
subject to frailties like themselves ’ 

366 Babble, the mob ; so named from the noise they 
make, (cf Old Dutch rabbtlcn, to chatter), 

Tyrant s angry steel, the su ord of angry tyrants j the 
adjective being transferred from the man to his weapon 
„ 307 Transitory, soon passing awaj *, hence, shortlived,- 
frail (Latin trait*, across, ire, to go.) 

Undone destroyed , past participle of undo, where the 
prefix is not a mere negative, but indicates the reversal of 
an aclfon, thq annulling of wliat has been done cf. unbend, 
nidoil, unfold, etc On the other hand in snch a sentence 
as “wo left undono those things that no ought tohavo 
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done, 11 the pi’efix is simply a negative, and undone = not 
done 

"GS. By proud contempt on the part of tho * tyrant ” oi 
the “great ” 

Favour's- fostering sun , 1 1 , the ultra-democratic measures 
all eady referred to as ‘'the rabble's rage.’ The fiowei 
may be spoilt both by neglect and by excess of sunshine 
and attention 

369 Blooms , blossoms*, i e , tho advantages of tiue 
freedom 

The changeful clime, literally uncertain, variable climate, 
i e., the social and political changes which weie taking 
place in England. This is the object of endure 

370. Only, to be taken immediately before * to secure 
I wish to repress them ( t c , check their irregular develop- 
ment), only m order to make the possession pf them more 
secure The line may be a reminiscence of Young’s 11 1 
wouldnot damp, but to secure, thy joys, "-(Night Thoughts, I) 
Secure Supply ' them.’ 

371 Just, correct 

Soil, land. (Through Old French sod, the threshold of 
a door, from Latin solea, tho sole of the foot, and after- 
wards ‘ground,’ by confusion with solum, the ground.) 

372. Of. Vicar of Wakefield, (chapter XIX.) — "The 
Levellers tried to erect themselves into a community, 
where all should be equally free. But, alas l it would 
never answer ; for there were some among them stronger, 
and some more cunning than others, and these became 
masters of the rest ; for as sure as your groom rides your 
horses, because heisacunninger animal than they, so surely 
will the animal that is cunmngcr or stronger than he, sit 
upon his shoulders m turn ” Some editors refer to Plato, 
who says (Repubtu c, VI., page 499 ) that no states can hope 
to become perfect until rulers become philosophers, or 
philosophers rulers — an ideal which has not yet been 
reached. Buttkeabove quotation from the F?camm favour 
of taking ‘ those that think” in a more general sense. Those 
who can use nothing but their hands have always befen led 
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by tlioso who can use their brains as well , and 'though at 
the present day we hear much about the 1 masses ’ taking 
control of the * classes * the masses themselves must haie 
irun who can ‘ think ” to lead them. It must be rometo*- 
bered that in Goldsmith's time the working classes did not 
enjoy anything like thcii piesent facilities for education ; 
hence those that think ’ were practically the upper 
classes 

373 The ideal of a free Btale is not the complete ab- 
sence of restraints, but that they should be fairly appor- 
tioned amongst the diffeicnt classes IteBtraints there mus 
be (line 070), but no class muat be unfairly repressed, and 
none must be unfairly favoured 

374 Bui, only not to get rid of loads altogether, but 
to make them fair. 

075 Shoull one ouler, etc . if one class gains more than 
itB proportion of pow er in the state , 

37C Double, used loosely for ‘increased ’ The weight 
becomes too heavy for the supports, and crushes the 
latter 

Cf Ticm of TT a? cfiehl (chapter XIX) — “This middle 
order of mankind alone is known to bo tho true preserver 
of Freedom, and may be called the People. Now it may 
happen that this middle order of mankind may lose all its 
influence in a state, and its voice he m a manner drowned 
in that of the rabble [cf hue 366] .. .In such a stato all 
that the middle order has left is to preserve the preroga- 
tive and privileges of the one principal governor, with tho 
moBt sacred circumspection [cf line 892], For ho divides 
the power of the rich aud calls off the great from falling 
with tenfold weight on the middle order placed beneath 
them.” 

377. Hdirlhud Supplj, l <ae they who, etc,' 

Truth ^lr Dobson, iu the Clarendon Press edition, 
reads earthy hut tins appears lo ho a misprint 
57S I(, i t, the state of tUmgs which exists ichcn a 
jKirt aspire* , 

dpurf, one 'Class only. 
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Asjmcs, tues to gam more power ; not quite as in hue 
363. 

379 Nm apt, and i6 not disposed 

Rise in arms, literally, tako up aims, arm itself for battle 
Tie meaning is explained bj line 3S9, which shows that 
the ‘arms’ referred to are thosd of 'feai, pity, justice 
and indignation ’ 

380 TParns, excites , the object is tt (“ my soul’ ), to bo 

supplied , 

SSI. Contending chiefs, i e , the leaders of political parl- 
ies See note on line 344 , the principal Whig leaders at 
this time were Pitt, Newcastle, and Rockingham, whilst 
Bute, Grenville and Fox were amongst then leading oppo- 
nents. 

Blockade, literally, besiege, hem in a town with hoops 
or ships, especially the latter , hence, more generally, to 
beset, obstruct 

The throne, i. c , the king and his prerogatives 

382. Contracting, limiting, nai rowing, cf line 18J. 

Regal, royal* Latin i egahs, from rex, (genitive, icgis ) a 

king With this passage compare Ftcai of Wakefield, 
(chapter XDL) — “It is the interest of the great, therefore, 
to diminish kingly power as much as possible , because 
whatever they take from that is naturally lestored to them- 
selves 5 and all they have to do in the state is to undermine 
, the single tyrant, by which they resume then primer al 
authority . 1 ' 

To stretch their own, m order to increasa their own powci, 
to stretch, or extend, being the opposite of contract . 

383. A factious band is equivalent to a faction (see line 
',345) Factious is also used in the sense of * seditious, 
turbulent.’ 

384. It refers to the general state of things as defined 
by the last part of the line, “ when they themselves are 
free ” Cf lmo 378. 

Themselves, they themselves, they alone. Ch Citizen of 
the World, Letter 50, (Globe edition, page 1C8) — “ As ttio 
Roman senators, by slow and imperceptible degrees, 

i r * 

T 10 
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became masters of the people yet still flattered them with t 
shovr of freedom, whilst themseh es only were free fio it 
is possible for a bodj of men, while they stand up for 
prmlegib, to grow into an exuberance of power them- 
seh es, and the public become actually dependent, while 
tome of its individuals only govern ’ 

385 TVanton is for wanlowen or i eantogen, from Ai S 
v an, lacking, and the past participle of lean, to educate* ‘ 
tram , wanton , therefore, meant untrained, hence un- 
restrained, and so ovcrgiown, capricious, or licentious 
Milton ( Paradise Lo*t, 1, 306 ) speaks of Eve’s “ wanton 
linglets ” (i c , uncouhned tresses of han ), and In Para- , 
disc Lost, 1,620, of the “wanton grow th” of branches (t , 

excessive ) ; here the judge is called wanton because he is 
unrestrained bj consideiatious of justice, and his decisions 
arc capucious Similarly in the Dcseiled VtUagc, line 260, 
we have v the freaks of wanton wealth," t c , the fancifu[ 
caprices of rich people 

Ab to the construction. * w hen I behold ’ must be sup- 
plied to govern draw, grind, rule, pillaged 

Penal etatu'i*, laws which threaten punishment ( Penal 
lsfiom the Latin jmena, punishment statute from the Latm 
statua i, to determine, establish ) 

Draw, draw up, compose in proper legal form , it is im- 
plied that these new statutes became more and more severe 
It is scarcely necessary to pomtout that the judges hadno 
powci to make new statutes, which could only be done 
by Parliament,* and it is diflicult to see why Goldsmith 
should have attacked them m this way, as on tho whole 
the Bench were a credit to tho country. They had con- 
siderable liberty of action in the matter of reprieving 
ciinunats sentenced to execution, and tbispower they used 
ficely on. the side of mercy, when they were on circuit 
away from Loudon On the other hand they sometimes 
bhov ed a certain subserviency to the Court-party Cf 
alsa .Tunics’ hnttr to Lord Hausjiefy dated Nor 14,1770— 

Instead of those cci tain, positive rules, by which tho 
judgment of -a court of law should invariably be de term in- 
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ed,yon liavefondly introduced your own unsettled notions 
of equitj and substantial justice ’ 

SS6 G{ pul oppress , a metaphor from crushing wheat, 
etc , into meal , 

Rich mm rule the law Cf. Vico, of Wakefield (ohapte 
XIX., Globe edition, page 40) — “ Wealth m all commercial 
states is found to accumulate And all such have hitherto 
in time become aristocrahcal " In the same chapter 
(page 41) ho speaks of “turning our eyes to Holland, 
Genoa, or Venice, where the laws govern the poor, and 
the rich govern the law ” In chapter XXYH (page 65)— 
“It is among the citizens of a refined community 
that penal laws, which arc in the hands of the rich, 
are laid npon the poor. Government, while it grows 
older, seems to acquire the moroseuess of age : and as if 
our property were become dearer in proportion as it in- 
creased— as if the more enormous our wealth the more 
extenave our fears— all our possessions are paled up with 
new edicts every day, and hung round with gibbets to 
scare every invader I cannot tell whether it is from the 
number of our penal law s or the bceutiousness of our peo- ’ 
pie, that this country should show more convicts in a year 
than half the countries m Europe united ” He comes to 
the sensible conclusion that thebest n ay to eradicate enmes 
is not by making punishments familiar, but formidable 
Even at the present time in England we hear complaints 
that offences against property (in uhich of course the rich 
are peculiarly interested) are treated with greatei seventy 
than offences against the, person Lechy speaks of “ the 

atrocity and almost grotesque absurdity of the English 
penal code in tho last centurj.” In 1770 the number of 
offences punishable with death was estimated at one hun- 
dred and sixty! (SeeLeckys Hustonj, FA, 245-250) It 
must also be remembered that the House of Commons 
then largely consisted of nominees of the Government or 
- fcourt and those of various ealthy men, and did not in 
any real sense represent the people. 
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"S7 Roam wander (See note on litto 73 ) This would 
naturally refer to the colonies in America , hut it was m 
connection i.itli Iniiia that the ahusos of which Goldsmith 
is complaining chiefli occurred In those days men were 
ahlc to make large fortunes m India, which they often' 
employ ed on their lelnrn home in purchasing seats m Par- 
liament , an election being then merely a process of brib- 
ers” and corruption See the nert note 
‘38$. Pillaged, plundered ( Pillage is from prtl 01 peel; 
to rob, an old -verb foimcd from the Trench pillcr. Latin 
pilarc. But tins verb was much confused with another 
pnl to ship off the skin 01 bark partly derived from the 
Latin skin, partly from another pilarc, to deprive of 
hair, from pibi", hair ) The daies who arc plundered are 
the natives of Ameuca or India ; the slaves at home ( i e\ 
in England) are the electors whose votes are at the dis- 
posal of their matter. With regard to these “ Isabobs,’’ 
as they were called, Lecky writes-— 1 * The political import^ 
ance which the Indian bTnbobs obtained may Lave per 2 
Laps produced some exaggeration of their social weight, 
but it is impossible not to be struck with tho great and 
baneful influence w Inch was constantly ascribed to them. 
Chatham deplored the sudden influx of Asiatic wealth, 
n Inch, not beiug * llit regular natural produce of labour 
and industi j, 1 was bringing in its train Asiatic luxury as 
well is Ast the principles of government Voltaire, m a 
letter written about 1772, expressed his belief that Indian 
wealth had so corrupted England that she had now en- 
tered upon her period of decadence* — (Hitloiy, VI , 150). 
3t w a«un 1761 that Cltve, onlnsreturn from. India,' “ found 
himself m the House of Commons nt'the head of a body 
of dependants wbo«c support must have been important 
to auj administration' — (Macaulaj) See tlic strong re- 
marks which the same waiter goes on to make about the 
nabobs m the e*saj on Chi e , 

>81 Ji'Piec, i r ., the sense of justice." 

btmt, arc routed into action, “rise m ‘arras, ” ’as in lino 
370 Tins i3 the principal sentence to « when chiefs 
blockade and “ when I behold.' 
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890 Tear ajfreserve, throw aside caution and the calm- 
ness of sonl spoken of in line 379 , tlifcy compel me t to 
declare my real feelings '* . 

Bare rmj swelling heart, lay barej expose to view, my in- 
dignant feelings. Swelling with rage 
391-2. Till, grown half a patriot, half a coward (< e , , 
under the influence partly of patriotism, partly of fcai), I 
look to the king to protect me from tlio growing pan er 
of the rich I would rather have one sovereign than a 
number of tyrants. Gioiui qualifies I 
392 Petty, small , ua , the ‘ contending chiefs of 
line 381 Petty is the French petit , small 

To the th one The sentiment of all this passage lescm- 
bles what Dryden says in his Epistle to las Kinsman — 

{ A patriot both the king and country serves 
Prerogative and privilege preserves , 

Of each our laws the certain limit show , 

One must not ebb, nor t’ other overflow 
Betwixt the prince and parliament we stand, 

The burner of the state on cither hand , 

May neither overflow, for then they drown the land 
When both are full, they feed our bless d abode ” 

, Mr. Dobson quotes Churchill, The Faiev'cll, lines 3G3—J, 
and 369-70 — 

i 

“ Let not a Mob of Tyrants seize the helm, 
j Nor- titled upstarts league to rob the realm 

Let us, some comfort in our gnefs to bring. 

Be slaves to one, and be that one a kmg " 

Of also Vicar of Wakefield, chapter XIX., (Globe edition^ 
age 40) — 

1 ‘ The generality of mankind have unanimously created 
one king, whose election at once diminishes the number 
of tyrants, and puts tyranny at the gieatest distance from 
the greatest number of people ” The Vicar concludes lug 
speech thus, “I am then for, and would die for monarchy, 
shcred monarchy.. ..I have known many of the pretended 
champions for liberty m my time, yet do I not remember 
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one that was not in Ins heart anil m his family a tyrant 
(page 11 ) 

*! 9 .) Cur'e with me, 30 m me in cursing 

Baleful, disastrous, ruinous Bale is the A S healn, evil 

.194 Fust. Au adverb qualifying struck. 

A million, ambitions men 

Struct at, directed a blow at [Notice tho phrases, 
s/i//e of), meaning to print * <tulc an attitude s strike sail, 
x c, lower them 5 strike a balance ; strikeout , to invent; 
strike in , to interrupt ; strife up, begin to play ( of music) , 
‘fi ike home, i. c , give an effective blow, etc ) 

395 Tn it* souice Tlio Crown 3 ? tho ‘fountain of 
honour,’ i e., all titles, decorations, ch , are bestowed by the 
sovereign alone But these external ‘ honours ’ arc a very ' 
different thing from that “ sensibility of principle, that 
chastity of honour, which felt a stain like ft wound’ 
(Burke), with v hich Goldsmith seems to confuse them ; 
and it is only this confusion which gives his argument any 
appearance of validity. 

3% Gate, caused; as m tho phrase , 1 to give a man to 
understand’ Wealth then will be the direct object Others 
fate it asthemdu ect objeot,to sway force being directly 
governed by gate, i c,‘ gave the Bwaymg of the mind with 
double force (or tho power to sway tho mind) to wealth ’ 
With this no may compare the Scriptural phrase ‘'give mo 
to drink,” and Yirgils “ dederatquo comam diffundero 
ventis,*’ gave the .Winds to scatter her hair. But dare, to 
give, is also used m tho sense of ‘ cause,’ or * lhake ’ 

Double, luciensod, as in lino 37l> The check of honour 
being withdrawn, the desuc of wealth exorcises mci cased 
influence , / 

897. In this and the follow xng tw only lines wo have the 
germ of the Deserted l llla'jc 

Found the shore is equivalent to * all over tho country.” 

J\opkd,ie, thidltj peopled, populons. Gray ( Ode on 
Spring, line 23 ) speaks of “tho peopled air* 

'IDS Wealth nny be coming into the countiy, but tho 
peasants are being driven to emigrate, and * a bold peas* 
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antry, when onoe destroyed, can never be supplied ’ — 
( Darned ViUage , line 56). 

Ore, (A S oj, or or, brass ) properly metal m its natural, 
unrefined condition , but used poetically for metal m gen- 
eral, and especially gold. Cf Deserted Village, lme 269 — 
“ Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore ” Milton 
( Lycidah, 17 0) says of the sun — 

“With new-spangled ore 
Flames iu the forehead of the morning sky. ’ 

The political economy chiefly m vogue m Goldsmith s 
time held that only the precious metals constituted wealth ; 
hence every effort was made to draw gold and silver mto 
England, and to let as little as possible go out again 

399 But destruction haste, only hasten on destruction, 
i. c., result m speedier destruction British victories cost 
the lives of soldiers who were drawn from tlio’ labouring 
classes , they also increased the wealth of the country, of 
which Goldsmith is complaining so bitterly, and by acquir- 
ing new lands in America and elsewhere, gave an opening 
foremigration. 

400 Flaring tapers, caudles burning with an unsteady 
flame, through being m a draught of air 

As, in proportion as The more rapidly the substance 
of the taper is consumed, the larger is the flam'C ; bnt the 
light is unsteady, and soon comes to an end The opposite 
' idea, viz., protecting the taper from draugbtsand so mak- 
ing the most of it, is expressed m the Deserted Tillage, lines 
87, 88— 

“To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose ’ 

, 401. Opulence, wealth , here personified 

Her giandeur to maintain, m order to make a grand ap- 
pearance ; the rich must have splendid houses, parks, lakes, 
etc , which involves clearing away the inhabitants from 
large tracts of land ~ 

402 In her train, amongst her followers , so that “ lead 
in her train” is equivalent to “followed by.” (Tmn isfrom 
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Frencn iraincr to draw, from Latin irahinare , a late form 
of U ahere,) Cf Deserted Village, lines C3^ — 

“ Trade’s unfeeling tram 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swaiu ” 

Also lines 273-282— 

1 Tlie man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied - 
Space for his lake, his park’s extended hounds, 
Space forliis horses, equipage, and hounds,” etc 

403. Hamids small villages, or groups of cottages , 
Hamlet is a diminutive of the old French hamcl (~ cl ), in 
which the suffiv -cl is itself a diminutive , ham was an old 
German word, akin to our home (Tho construction is 
‘ Hh\o wo not seen opulence repose orcr fields where 
hamlets rose? ' ) Cf. Deserted Village, lines C5-6 — 

“ Along the lawn, where scattered hamletB rose. 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp rcpoBe ” 

401. JBanen, because much of the land iB turned „into 
plcasure-groundH, etc , and no longer cultivated. Solitary . 
Cf. Deserted Village, lino 281 — “His seat, where solitary 
sports arc seen,” and lines 39-40 — 

“ One only master grasps thy whole domain, 

And hnlf a tillage stmts thy smiling plain.” 

Repose, lake its ease 

403. Pleasure's lordly call, tho arbitrary command of iho 
rich man who wishes to secure Ins own pleasures. For 
lordly in a had sense compare Milton, Samson Agomstes, 
1418 — ' Lords arc lordliest in their wme,” i c , most 
haughty and arrogant. Pleasure stands for “ the man of 
pleasure, * or tho “sons of pleasure,” as he calls them m 
Deserted Village, line 313 

100 fji.mq-J'rapicntcd, inhabited for along time; though 
to frequent means to visit frequently, rather than to 
inhabit (Tho verb is tho Old Trench frequenter, from the 
Lnlm frequcnlarc, tromfrequens, crowded, frequent ) Smil- 
ing Sranhrlj ho calls Auburn “ sweet smiting village” 
(Deserted Village, tine ?>5), 
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407. Beheld, t <?., have wo not beheld tho eon the sire, 
the matron and the maid forced from their homes 0 

Duteous, dutiful to his parents. 

Decayed, impaired in health and strength, brokon down 
by age an adjective qualifying sn e Cf Deserted Village, 
lines 371-4— "Tho good old sire the first prepaied to 
go, 5 ' etc. 

408. Mat) on, a married woman Cf. Dcsa led Village 
lines 379-82 — “With louder plaints tho mother spoko 
her woes,” etc. 

Blushing with shyness aud modesty. Cf. Deserted Village, 
linos 375-8 — 

“ His lovely daughter, loveher in her tears, 

The fond companion of Ins helpless years, 

Sdent went next, neglectful of her charms,” etc. 

409. Forced from their home Cf. Descitod Village , 
lines 299-300 — 

“ While, scourged by famine, from the smiling land 
The mournful peasant loads his humble band " 

Melancholy train, band or company, in apposition to 
son, we, matron and maid Cf Deserted Village, line 401 — 
“ Downward they move, a melancholy band ’ 

410. To traverse, cross, travel over; e\piessing tho 
result of being forced ft om their homes Climes, regions 

The western mam,i c, tho Atlantic. There are two 
words main, which Skcat says mnst be distinguished from 
,each other Main, tho substantive, is the A S maegen, 
strength, and is now obsolete except in a few phrases, c g , 

, * with might and main * Main, the adjective, meaning 
* principal,’ is the Latin magnus, great, c. g , the mam battle, 
mainsail, etc In some cases, however, mam is the Icelandic 
tncgin, strength or chief , eg, tho mam sea, for which the 
mam is a common poetical contraction With this line cf. 
Desei ted Village, lines 367-8 -t- 

“ And wished in vain 

For seats hke these beyond the western main.” 
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•111 Osiugo a mcr which flows throngh what is now 
tho State ofiSew York into Lake Ontario The epithet wild 
probably refers to the nature of the country through a hich 
it flows, rather than to the character of the river itself in 
the corresponding passage of the Desert'd Village we have, 
1 "Where tnltl Altama murmurs to their woe ’ — (line 844), 
On this river the English had established the Port of 
Oswego . at Niagara, on the other hand, the French had 
a fort, against which tho English had made an unsuccess- 
ful expedition in 1735 About the same, time 'another 
force, under General Braddock, was destroyed by Iho 
French and their Indian allies ou the Ohio (see Thackeray ’e 
Virginians ) ; po that public attention in England had been 
drawn to this part of the world; winch was then covered 
with forest, very difficult for troops to manoeuvre m 
Stamp*, marshes a word of Scandinavian origin, tho 
Danish scanqi, a sponge, apparently only introduced into 
English in tho 17th century 

112. Niagara The celebrated falls of the liver Niag- 
ara are between Lake Erie aud Lake Ontario, on the 
boundary hue between Canada and the United States. 
(Notice that, as usually pronounced, the word has the 
accent on the second syllabic ; but in this line the rhythm 
requires it to he on the Hard ) The falls are about 160 
feet high and the volume of water swept over them is 
euotmons, the roar being audible at a great distance The 
name is an Indian word, said to mean “ thunder of waters ” 
S(nn*, deafens ; the word, which is here applied only to 
the sense of hearing, sometimes means ‘to render sense- 
less J (A S Hunian -to make a noise ) * 

418 Dloi non , at the moment when I am writing , to 
be taken with “the pensive exile, 51 etc , ( line 419) 

Tic re, in America. 

Pilgrim, wanderer, as in lino 197. 

414 Wangled, where tbD branches and undergrow th arb 
interwoven, so as to make a passage difficult; the * matted 
woods 11 of Deserted VdlageJ line 849 Cf Slilton, Cornu e, 
1*1—“ The blind mazes* of this tangled wood. 1 ’ In Descried 
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Village,! me 78, Goldsmith uses the present participle in the 
same sense, ‘i tangling walks ” ( Tangle is a frequentative 
verb, meaning to keep twisting together like seaweed, from 
tang, aScandmaviannameforakind of seaweed, also called 
in English, tangle ) 

Way*, paths 

413 Divided empire claim , claim as large a share of the 
countryasmendo Cf Deserted Village, lines 352-5, where 
he -mentions in particular, scorpions, rattlesnakes, and 
“ crouching tigers ” 

416 Brown Indian , more commonly called Red The 
.discoverers of America were under the impression at first 
that they had reached part of India, and accordingly gave 
the natives the name of Indians , which has clung to them 
ever since 

Marls , apparently used intransitively m the sense of 
“ aims : ” of the word marksman , i c , one who shoots well 
at a mark The line ongmally ran — ‘‘And the brown 
Indian takes a' deadly aim ” 

Murderous , causing death, fatal ; expressing the result, 
not merely the intention, and so indicating the Indian’s 
skill Similarly we speak of “ a murderous fire from the 
guns” Cf Deseitcd Village, 855-6 — 

“ Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 

And savage men more murderous still than they ” 

Aim, m the literal sense of the pointing of a weapon at 
some object 

417. Giddy, whirling round. Cf Deserted Village, line 
367 — “While oft m whirls the mad tornado flies ” ( Giddy 
usually expresses the hght-headednessproduced by turning 
rapidly round or by Other causes ; but the original sense 
was * mirthful,’ from A. S gyddian, to sing, be merry 

Above qualifies flies adverbially 

418. Distressful, causing distress in the hearer. The 
yells are the war-whoops of the Indians , perhaps, also, 
the cneB of wild beasts Some take dish cssful yells to mean 
‘ cries of distress,’ tVe., not causing distress, but expressing 
it, the cries of the victims of man or beast, Ibe first 
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explanation of tlie word may be illustrated by I Htnvj Vi . 
1' , 4, 126 — “To case \our country of distressful war. ’ 

< ill) Pcn-m. thoughtful melancholy 

Bending with, t c , with the weight of , "bowed dowTi by. 

420 Afraid to stay, and at the same time without the 
power to leave the country. 

This line was written by Dr Johnson ( see note 
on line 429) Isotice the arrangement of the wordsm the 
two clauses — verb, adjective, adjective, verb— end the al- 
literation which assists the antithesis This arrangement is 
called chiasmus (a Greek word, meaning a placing cross- 
wise), cf l’ope. Jl’indsoi Forot, line 37 — “See Pan with 
-flocks, with fruits Pomona crowned ’ 

Fearful , full of fear, afraid , not, as commonly, inspiring 
fear Cf. MVliy arc ye fearful, O ye of little faith V— 
(hi Matlhav VIII, HZ) 

421 Long , lingering < 

Where, i c , to where , he looks in the direction of Eng- 
land FnglamTsglonctis practically equivalent to « glorious 
England,’ cf. line 286 * 

422 This line merely means “and feels as I do ’ The 
exile of course, cannot know what the poet is thinking of 
at that moment m England , lids, therefore, must not be 
pressed. But both the poet and the exile m America have 
gone through somewhat similar experiences, and therefore 
their feelings arc similar , they aTc both anxious about 
the decline of England 

423 lain, useless ‘ My w eary seal ch to find that bliss, 
clc , very vam * 

Weary, t e, causing weariness ( because endless) ; not, 
ns more commonly, with the passive sense of hred: cf< 
line 6 He means that it is useless to try and "find happi- 
ness in the physical features, wealth, constitution, clc , of 
a country. 

* 124 Centra at, rests on, depends on. 

' _ The mind Cf. the words of Milton’s Satan ' (Paradise 

Lvd, 1, 251)— '■ 

*' ®iind is its own place, and in itself 1 
Can make » Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. { 
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Goldsmith iu The Bee, iSTo 2. says. ‘'Writers of every 
age have endearonred to show that pleasure is in us, and 
nob in the objects offered foi our amusement If the soul 
be happily disposed, everything becomes a subject of 
entertainment, and distress will almost want a name. ’ Cf. 
also the passage quoted in the note on line 431 

425 Stiaycd ft am pleasure and repose, wandered from 
my own home, where I might have enjoyed quiet and 
pleasure, without undertaking all this weary search. 

426 To seek blessings which can be obtained under 
every government, and which theroforc I might have en- 
joyed without leaving England Cf Pope, Essay on Man, 
111 30S-4— 

‘ For forms of government let fools contest, 

"Whate er is best administered is best, 1 
though Goldsmith's assertion is that it need not e\enbe 
w ell administered, since m fact the nature of the govern- 
ment makes no difference to the happiness ot the indi- 
vidual 

427 Tieiqn, prevail, as in line 203. 

42S Tip ant, need as an adjective In Old English often 
spelt tu ant, because borrowed through the Old French 
Man fiom the Greek tyrannoi the Greek word originally 
meant merely an absolute ruler, and only gradually ac- 
quired its bad sense of ciuel and oppressive government. 
(For the addition of t, compare peasant with French pay- 
san anuenl with ancicn ) 

lie'll am, impose restraints on the liberty of the people ; 
the object is omitted Cf. note on hue 365, for the mean- 
ing of tyrant Ians 

429 Of all that, etc « c., of all the sirffcnny endured by 

men These lines were written by Di Johnson, whom 
17S3 at Boswell’s request “ marned with a pencil the lines 
which he had furnished, which are only line 420, and the 
concluding ten lines, except the last couplet but one Ho 
added, ‘These are all of which I can be sure* ’ —(Boswell j 
Moiley’s edition, IT , 4), 
r II 
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•1)0 Hon small ** that pait which depends oa the 
power of laws or kings * the greater part of our Buffeungs 
depend on otirselves alone, and would be the same under 
auy government , a bad one would not cai r>c them, nor 
could a good one erne them 

131 Still, always 

Consigned, entrusted; qualifying iu With the major- 
ity of our actions no king or law interferes; we aio entrus- 
ted with full control over them Some editors take the 
word as qualifymg/dieity The difference of meaning is 
slight; our happiness is every w here in our own hands 

In the Citizen of the Wald, Letter 11, Goldsmith writes 
in a similar strain, e g , (Globe edition, page 15G) — * Every 
mmd seems capable of entertaining a certain quantity of 
happiness, winch no institntions can increase, no circum- 
stances alter, and entirely independent of fortune 
Gratified ambition, or irreparable calamity, may produce - 
tiansient sensations of pleasure or distress Hut the soul 
at length subsides into the le\ol of its usual tranquillity. ’ 
Again (page 138) — “ Positive happiness is constitutional, 
and incapable of increase * miscryisaitifici.il, and gener- 
ally proceeds from our folly Philosophy can add to onr 
happiness lu no other mannei but by diminishing our 
misery ’ 

432 Felicity, happmes® Latin fcUcitac,h'om yUir, happy. 

113 Sard tonne. It has been pointed out that John- 
son was probably thinking of Horace, 11 [relics, I, IS, 103, 
“sccretum iter etfallcntis scinita \itac, ’ the retired course 
and the path of an itnuotieod life Sect el, therefore, is 
used in the sense of sccretum, retired, out of tlm way (past 
participle of 'Ctcrnae, to separate, withdraw) 

It may, of course, be objected that uudci .i bad gold'll* 
luent there is no security that d'<mc*lt< joy will be left to 
its secret io>tr,c * especially iu times of religious persecution 
has the home been liable to be mi .tiled by the ministers of 
tyranny. 

4 14. A retired domestic life runs a smooth, unbroken 
course, like a quiet stream The companion of life to a 
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stream is a natural and common one , cf Toung, (Night 
H'Otighh, T') — ■' Life glides an ay, Lorenzo, like a biook ” 
&nch a life may bo illustrated by the Vicar of "Wakefield’s 
description of Ins own (chapter I.) — “ The year was spent 
in a moral or rural amusement 5 111 visiting our ncli neigh- 
bours and relieving such as were poor Wc had no revol- 
utions to fear, nor fatigues to undergo , all our adven- 
tures w ero by the liroside ’ 

485. Lifted , ready for the blow 
Axe, used for beheading It has been pointed out that 
“Some the sharp ave, and some the painful wheel ” occurs 
in Blaclunorc s Nairn c of Man, (17111 
The agonmng wheel This refors to the punishment of 
‘ breaking on the wheel,’ (cf Pope, Epistle to Arlmtlmot , line 
80S — “who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel?”) The 
criminal was bound to the wheel, with his arms and legs 
bpread out, and the bones were then broken with a club ; 
he might be left to die m agony, or the executioner might 
be ordered for bribed) to deal a blow on tho body which 
would kill him Agonising causing agony, or torture 
18C Lithe s iron down “Goldsmith, m the couplet 
which he inserted, mentions Luke as a person well known, 
and superficial readers have passed it over quite smoothly 
.. . The truth is that Goldsmith lumself was m a mistake 
lu the ItcymbU to Hungaiica [Commonwealth of Hun- 
gary] there is an accouut of a desperate rebellion m the 
j ear 1514, headed by two brothers of the name of Zee L, 
George and Luke When it was quelled, Geoige, not LnU, 
was pumshed by lus head being encircled with a redhot 
iron crown. The same severity of torture was exercised 
on the Earl of Athol, one of the mnrdercrs of King James 
I of Scotland ’ — (Boswell, Morlcj’s edition, 11 , J). Bos- 
well’s explanation is itself not quite coriect . the family 
name of the two brotheis was JJosa, but they belouged to 
one of the native races of Transylvania, called Zecklers, 
and this name came to be substituted by mistake for their 
own m books of biography— (Forster’s Goldmith , J , 370). 
•George Dosa, who had been proclaimed king by the rc-' 
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voltcd peasants, was made to sit ou a redhot throne, with 
a redhot Eceptro in liis hand and a redhot crown on his 
head A rein was then opened, and he was compelled to 
driuk his brother Lake s health m his ow u blood. Finally 
nine peasants, who had been starved for some days, were 
made to tear his flesh with their teeth Luke Dosa and 
the other prisoners were impaled or burnt alive — (Morley, 
note on Boswell, 5) Perhaps Goldsmith originally 
chose Dosa, for iho sake of the alliteration with Damiens , 
and then finding that neither Dosa nor Gcoigc w ould suit 
the metre of the line, fell hack upon Lnlc. ' > 

In Shakspcrc’s llichai d III } I 1, CO, Anno of,Glouces* 
for exclaims — 

“ I would to God that tho inclusive verge < * 

Of golden metal that must round my brow 
IVcrc ledbot steel, to sear me to the brain *’ 
Damiens' led of sled. On Cth January, 1757, Robert 
Francois Damiens ( called Damien by Goldsmith and his 
contemporaries) stabbed Louis XV., king of Prance, as 
ho was stepping into his carriage at Versailles. Tho 
wound was nob dangerous, and the assassin allowed him- 
self to be arrested quietly lie was then put to the tor- 
ture in order to extract a confession of Ins motnes. 

* Incisions were made into the muscular parts of Ins legs, 
arms, and thighs, into w hich boiling oil was ponred. Every 
refinement on cruelty that human invention could suggest 
was practised without effect . . Being conducted to tho 
Oouciergeric, au iron lied, which likewise servedfor a chair, 
was prepared for him, and to thiB lie was fastened with 
chains, The tortuic wus again applied, aud a phywcian 
ordered to attend to see what degree oi pain lie could 
support. Kotbmg, bowel cr, was extorted. ....Finally, on 
March. 28, he was conducted to the common place 1 of 
execution, stripped naked, and fastened to the scaffold by 
iron gyves One of lus bauds was then burnt in liquid 
flaming sulphur , Ins thighs, legs and arms were torn with 
redhot pmeers boiling oil melted lead, resin, and sulphur 
were poured into the wounds , tight hgatureB tied round- 


his limbs, young and vigorous bones applied to tbe draft, 
and the unhappy criminal palled with all their force for 
tbe space of an hour. At Last the sinews at the joint® worn 
cut, the horses drew afresh, and after several pulls tbe un- 
fortunate wretch expired” — (Smollett, JItstonj of England, 
IV., 121-6 ) 3fc will be seen from tins that Damiens 
actually had an iron bed ; Goldsmith, however, asserted 
that by tho ' bed of steel '' be meant the rach It is, of 
course, possible that he made tins statemont in foigefcful- 
ness, but lorster is rather severe on those olio are not 
‘•disposed to take the poet’s meaning on tho authority of 
Ins own explanation of it —(I , .*•71). 

•f!»7 Remote Jrom pmea , taking no part in politics 
See note on line 1. 

lint rnrtbj , only rarely c= seldom. Knott n qnabfics axe, 
wheel, crown and led. 

■HS L«nc,.,att onr own. leave entirely within our own 
control Yet, Lave there been no religious persecutions ? 
Have not pm ate msn been dragged from their homes to 
tortnre and death, for venturing to differ from their 
rulers In matters of ‘ reason, faith and conscience J ” 

Kotice that the construction in this line resembles tint 
of lines 7fl, SO What leaves reason nil our on n is not tho 
axe or wheel, as strict grammar w ould. require, but their 
absence, the fact of then being seldom known. Cf. also 
line ‘•O'* 
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, It is with a slow stop and heavy heart that I wander, 
far from ray homo and fnends , bnt no matter what coun- 
tries I usit, whether the Netherlands or northern Italy, 
Canuthia (where the stranger is lefused evon a night's 
lodging by the unmannerly peasants), or the vast deserted 
C’atnpagna of Home, my heart, at any rate, is always true 
to my In other, and each stop only adds a link to the chain 
si Inch binds me to my first and best friend j Ipraj that 
Hear en may reward lnm foi all his goodness to me, and 
that Ins humble home may be guarded by angels 'Ihere 
he welcomes his friends by tho fireside in the evening, 
when the day's work is done , thither the needy and suffer- 
ing come for help, and no stranger is tnrned away 1 There ' 
the table is wellfurmshed with simple fare, and the bright, 
healthy faces of the inmates sometimes Bbow their enjoy- 
ment of a joke, sometimes then sympathy with the dis- 
tressed , whilst they urge their guests to eat their fill, and 
learn by experience that the highest pleasure is the plea- 
sure of doing good 

' T, how over, have no chance to partako of their pleasnres, 
my life lias been one of wandering, m the ram cffoit to 
secure that happme«s which time after time only deceives 
me, like the mirage, or like the horuon retreats as I ad- 
vance And so I visit one land after anothei, without 
any companions and rr ithout a homo of my own ' At tho 
present moment I am spending a little time in ijuibt re- 
flection high up on a mountain-side amongst tho Alps, 
whence I can look down upon tho region w here storms 
rage, as well as upon a rude extent of country with its 
lakes and woods, its cities aud plains, its palaces and col- 
tagCR. [Such a display of natural beauties should teach 
men not to be ungrateful or discontented. Philosophers, 
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proud of their learning, may afreet to despise those triv- 
ial blessings -which form a large part of the happiness of 
ordinary men . but trifling as these things may be in 
themselves, they are of importance relatively to us. and so 
it shows truer wisdom "to take a sympathetic interest in 
whatever contributes to human happiness. Those wealthy 
and beautifrd towns which I see glittering in. the dis- 
tance those plains with their rich crops the lakes covered 
with sailing-vessels, and the busy peasants at work on 
their farms, all contribute to my happiness, aud enable mo 
ip., .one sense to enjoy all that the woild produces, even 
though there is no spot of it which is my own But just 
as the joy which a miser feels as he counts np his store 
and sees it steadily increasing, is mingled with sorrow 
that it is not largei still, so my enjoyment of the various 
gifts of Hearen to man is maned by the thought that, 
after all, the total amount of human happiness is but small ; 
and I often wish that I could find some really happy spot, 
where my long wanderings might come to an end, and I 
might derive real satisfaction from the sight of the hap- 
piness of others 

j Line G3 lint so many and conflicting are the claims to 
^possess this home of real happiness that it is diflicnlt to 
‘know where to look for it. In spite of the extremes of 
4 their respective climates the inhabitants of the frozen 
not tli and of the trdpics alike do not hesitate to lay claim 
to it , the formei boasts of the supplies which Jie derives 
from the sea, and of the amusements with which he can 
while away the long evenings, the latter points with pious 
thankfulness to the rich products of his land, and tho 
warmth which lie enjoys In fact, every patriot will place 
his own country in the first rank Bub if we examine 
them with greater impartiality we shall probably find that 
all countries are about equally well off for the various 
forms of natural or artificial good, the absence of one ad- 
vantage being compensated for by the presence of an- 
other. There is no land' where hard work will not gain fori 
man the various blessings derived from the natural world/ 
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trad the industrious cm gam their living equally well in 
the rich valley of the Arno or amongst fho rocks of Idra, f 
which liahit makes a comiortnble home Those advant- 
ages, again, w Inch man can create for himself are numerous, 
hut to some extent inconsistent with each othor, as, for 
instance, wealth and libeity with contentment, and the 
spirit of commerce with that of lionom Accordingly 
each nation is apt to adopt some one ideal according to 
winch it regulates its existence, to the exclusion of all 
other principles, the danger lieiug that such a principle of j 
happiness, if followed to excess, may give use to it3 own] 
special evils 

Lmc 99 But as a more searching test of the tiuth of 
theso assertions let us apply them to the cases of the 
countries which 1 can see from this mountain-side, where 
I am resting like a lonely sin nb, pighing with ex eiy gust 
of wind ^ it will he good foi me to tuin foL a moment 
from my own troubles to those of othci men And time, 
stretching away to the Apennines on the south, I can 
see the lovely land of Italy, with its hillsides adorned by 
tier upon tier of woods, and with the \ eucvublc re- 
mains of antique temples (showing here .mil Iheie Happy, 
Indeed, would her people be, if the gifts of nafcnic were 
all that men needed Ileio may be seen all the frmfc-hees 
and creeping-plants of the world the flowers winch adorn 
tropical lands with an unfailing succession of bright lines, 
together with the sweet-scented spring blossoms of the 
north ; all flourish in this congenial soil, w ithout any 
labour from the cultivator, aud from the surrounding sea 
arc wafted cool and fragrant btee7es. 

But, alas, this people know of no plcasmes hut thoso 
of the senses, which aic, after all of small vnlne, and 
amidst all this natural loxanauce, man has decayed The 
Italian character displays many inconsistent features , 
poverty and a love of luxury, submissii eness aud vanity, 
gravity aud trifling, bigotry and nulrnstw ortlnuess, arc 
here combined ; nor do they hesitate to meditate a fresh 
am even before they bare completed then formal penance 
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for the past. Here too may bo seen all those evils winch «. 
are due to the los3 of wealth For not long ago, when 
this was a gi eat commercial land, it was wealthy onco 
more splendid buildings aiose, and the arts of painting 
and sculpture flourished Rut commerce is fickle, and that 
of Italy was attracted to other lands ; her power i anished, 
her population decayed and too late it w os seen that what 
had seemed to be strength w nsreally a sign of weakness and 
disease Of her foimcr magnificence some splendid frag- 
ments still lcniain, winch seem enough to compensate the 
degenerate people for what they have lost. They amuse 
themselves with bloodless carnivals and pasteboard pro- 
cession's in honour of the saints or mistresses who 
aie to be found everywhere. Such childish amuse- 
ments are now sufheient for their childish minds * all the 
nobler desires have been clashed out of existence, and aio 
replaced by sordid pleasures, with which they appeal per- 
fectly satisfied ; just as you see a peasant building himself 
a shelter amid the nuns of imperial palaces, abont the 
history of which lie cares nothing ; he Wondera, in fact, 
that any man could ever have wanted so largo a dwelling, 
and is quite contented with his own little liut 

Line 163 Let ns turn now’ to Switzerland. Hero a 
hardier race of men has been produced by the bleakness 
of the climate and the bai renness of the soil, w hich renders 
hcvere'laboui a necessity Th e Swiss moun tains p jpdttca 
nothing b ut hardy soldiers the long winter checks the 
appeaiance of spring-flowers and thundei’sfcorins take the 
place of gentle biecze^ 

Yet contentment can make even such a country dear to 
its people and alienate the seventy of its climate The 
poverty of the peasant s cottage, and his scanty fare, are 
shared by all his neighbours , he is not made ashamed of 
the one by the sight of a neighbouring palace, nor disgust- 
ed w ith the other by the luxurious entertainments of some 
rich man Accustomed to labour from his childhood, and 
knowing nothing of luxury, he lives contentedly, his 
desires are narrow, and so he adapts himself to the land he 
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inhabits After a short night’s rest, he rises cheerfully, 
jnd sings as lie makes his way through the bracing mr 
He spends the clay in fishing patiently, or ploughing Ins 
farm on the mountain-side (so steep that it requires a 
bold heart to work there) or tracking wild beasts to their 
dens and killing them Then when Ins day's a ork is over, 
he returns to the cottage of which he is master where he 
sits contentedly atnong B t Ins children beforo a cheerful 
fire, whilst his wife with honest pride arranges the well-, 
cleaned dishes for the evening meal, and perhaps a wander- 
ing stranger, admitted for the night, entertains Ins hosts 
with travellers’ tales. 

Line 199 In this waj the passion of patriotism is« 
nounshed mlumbyaUthe pleasures he enjoys, whilst, 
even the hardships of Ins life make these pleasures seem 1 
all the dearer Hence he is passionately attached to his 
cottage and Ins mountain, to which the torrent and the 
storm only make lnm cling the closer, just as a frightened 
child clings to its mother. 

Wc ece then that the inhabitants of a barren land must 
liav e but few wants, and so far as this tends to happiness, 
the} arc well off Yet there are disadvantages Since the 
satisfaction of each want is a source of pleasure, few 
wants moan few pleasures Hence the Swiss know no- 
thing of those pleasurable arts which satisfy the wants 
the} themselves have excited , they cannot vary sensual 
enjoyments with more refined pleasures, such as make the 
whole body thrill with passion Hardships do not crliBh 
them out of existence, but neither do strong emotions 
elev ate them . their life is a monotonous one, liko a smould- 
ering fire; and if ever they are laised to a momentary 
pitch of excitement, they apply themseh es to unrestrained 
debauchery, until their senses are drowned m unconsci- 
ousness 

Tins want of refinement roniks not only their pleasures, 
Init also their moral qualities, in whioh no piogioss is to 
be seen from one generation to another Their stubborn 
spirits kuow little of the finer feelings of lo\ e and friend- 
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ship , and though these mountaineers, like mountain- 
hawks, may possess daring and other stern virtues, those 
qualities which relieve the monotony of life in refined 
societies are compelled to seek a more congenial home 
clsewheie — as for instance m France, to which we will _ 
now turn 

Line MO Enjoying a pleasant climate and a life that is 
full of happiness and free from wearisome foimahtie3, the 
French are not only wcll-satished with themselves, hut 
readily allow themselves to bo gratified by otheis Even 
my scanty musical skill has brought out many a hand of 
dancers under the cool, breezy Bbade of the elms on the 
hanks of the Loire and though the most skilful dancer 
might have been put to confusion by such bad music, these 
villageis, from the oldest to the youngest, would thank 
me for my efforts, and dance right through tho time when 
they should have lieen testing. I have seen elderly! 
matrons teaching their children, and even old men of sixty J 
merrily showing their skill t 

The life of such a people ib fieo from caie, and they 
can busy themselves with amusements They know (as 
the Swiss do not) how to ingiatiate themselves with each 
other, for their manners arc regulated by the desire of 
esteem, whether as the reward of real or of supposed 
merit Everj where compliments ale exchanged, and the 
dcsiie of reputation is common to courtiers, soldiers and 
peasants The compliments that a man pays to another, 
he receives himself from a third , and they may be reckon- 
ed happy, since they consider themselves to be so But 
the source of their happiness is also the source of certain 
weaknesses Those who care only for the commendation 
of others lose all self-reliance, and place all their happi- 
ness in another’s keeping To earn the praises of foolish { 
and vulgar persons, men here often make a tawdry show,*] 
with a swaggering manner and an imitation of fine costume, f 
or stmt themselves throughout the year to have the satis- r 
faction of astonishing their neighbours by the splendour I 
of one entertainment. Self-approbation is no longer re- 
garded, and inen become tho mere slaves of fashion, 
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„ Live 281. Let us no w turn m imagination to “yet an- 
other nation, the Dutch Their country lies below sea-' 
level, po that constant and patient toil is needed to protect, 
it from the inroads of the sea bj artificial embankments., 
I can picture to myself the gradual grow th of such a djke, 
stretching far into the sea and reclaiming a vast cvtcut of 
land. An occasional wavoieacbes the top of the embank- 
ment hut on the other side where the ocean once reigned, 
wc now ace cauals and boats, fertile plains and busy market 
towns 

The necessity for this constant labour has implanted m 
the Dutch habits of industry, which in their turn lime 
given rise to a deshe of gain Here then we see both the 
advantages and disadvantages of wealth; on the one hand 
every comfort and luxury that money can buy, on the 
other cunning and dishonesty , the poor sell themselves - 
to do the bidding of the rich, and meekly submitting to' 
the yoke of slavery, lead a dishonoured existence, only 
comparable to a stagnant lake,, winch not even a storm can' 
louse mto life Their ancestors, the Bclgao, vvero men of 
a very different stamp ; rude and poor, but impatient of 
anymastrei and full of maitial ardoui Ycry different, 
too arc then British neighbours now 

Line 317 Tins leads mo to turn my thoughts to that 
favoured island of the vv est, with its lov cly pastures and 
sparkling streams, its balmy breezes and sweet songsters, 
where Saturo know s no extremes Its inhabitants acknow- 
ledge no authority but that of Reason, and venture to 
push their designs to the extremity of daring, regardless 
of conventional forms , their very bearing betrays their 
consciousness of superiority and their bpirit . they aio 
simple and natural, whilst from the highest to tho lowest 
they know their rights as ficc men and claim them. Such 
are the results of tho liberty which they prire so highly ; 
but even liberty may have its evils. The bonds of society 
are weakened by this spirit of independence, which isolates 
wen and does away with many things tint Tender life more 
attractive. Hence atise bitter political struggles, somo 
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fretting against their restraints, others seeking tree scope 
for their ambition, until there seems some dangei of the 
whole sj stem of society being oithcr brdught to a stand- 
still or overwhelmed by revolutionary furj. 

Moi cover, the natural bonds of soctcly aio by dcgiees 
replaced by those winch men only obey because they must 
do so Wealth takes the place of ability and merit, and 
some day this land, once bo famous for learning, pa- 
triotism and military' prowess, may be gn eii up to gicetl 
for gain, whilst those who have laboured m her scruco 
aic left to die without that honour which alone the} sought 
to m 

I do not hesitate to elate the evils to which liberty 
may give rise, but this does not indicate seivility to the 
great on my part* such a feeling I tiust may nevei fill my 
breast, to the exclusion of a love of truth, and £ pray that 
the changing conditions of life m Britain may never prove 
disastrous to true freedom, to which despotism is not moro 
fatal than unrestrained ifaob-iule, just as both too much 
care and too little may ruin a delicate plant My aim is to 
ensuro the continuance of true freedom by oheckmg the 
growth of license That the labouring classes must sub- 
mit to be governed by those of' highor intellectual powers 
is the lesson of universal espcricuce, which also teaches 
us that liberty consists in a fair apportioning of burdens 
between thotwo classes, so that neither may grow at the 
expense of the fest. > 

To think, therefore, that thednerease of the power of 
a single class indicates liberty shows wilful blindness to 
the teaching of experience For the most part, it is only 
the near approach of deadly peril that rouses me to tako 
action ; but at the present moment the royal prerogatives, 
are being encroached upon by ambitious party-leaders,* 
1 merely for their own benefit ; factions hold up as their 
ideal of liberty the remov al of wholesome checks upon 
themselves; the rich, employ the law and the caprices of 
the judicial bench ns a 'means of oppressing the poor,, 
whose rights, moreover, they purchase for themselves with 

T 12 
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ihe ill-gotten wealth they bring from abroad, all this fills 
v me with indignation and fear for the future, until patriot- 
j ism and alarm combine to make ine appeal to the Crown 
i «is onr only refuge from .1 multitude of petty despots 

I me 393 You, m3 brother, will join me in expressing 
abhorrence of the bleu s winch have been dealt 'against 
tho ro3al prerogative and the fountain of honour The 
non cr of wealth is now left in uudisputed suprcmacj\ v 
Consequently we are witnessing in England an accumula- 
tion of wealth and a decay of population , the process 13 
being actually hastened by her brilliant successes m various 
parts of the world, just as an expiring candle burns more 
brightl} towards the cud In order that the wealthy maj 
make a becoming show in Ihoir grand mansions, the coun- 
tr3 is being cleared of its villages and hamlets, the indus- 
trious and virtuous inhabitants of which arc driven to 
sorrowfully emigrate across tho Atlantic to the swamp} 
forests of North America There, perhaps, at this moment 
some of them are waudeuug amidst penis from wild 
beasts and savage Indians, amidst yells of fury and the 
blasts of a hurricane, though terrified -at the thought of 
stopping there they are unable to leave, and look mourn- 
fully in the direction of their old home, whilst forebodings 
similar to mine fill their breasts 

'T After all, it is useless to try to find amongst external 
• ircumslauces that source of happiness which is supplied 
by the mmd itself. Under every form of government 
happiness is possible ; had I recognised this truth sooner,* 
I might have spared myself much labour. For however 
tyrannical the government may be, it can only affect the 
private citizen to a 1 cty small extent, cither for good or 
mil, lus Inppmess is foi the most part in Ins own hands, 
and he can lead, if lie chooses, a peaceful life in the bosom, 
of lus own family. The risks of torture and death aro 
rescr\ editor tlio^c who meddle withipnblic affairs; tho 
citizen vb^ is content to lead a quiet life may enjoy his 
faith and ^erc'so Ins reason in peace. 4 
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Alloy, 337 
Alluic, 28 
Ambition, 346, 394 
Amphibious, 292 
Anacoluthon, 53 
Anapests, Dedication 
Ancient, 251. 

Anew, 130 
Angle, 187. 
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Arno, 84 
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Art, 273 
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ted, 90 
Baleful, 393. 

Banquet, 181 
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Bast, 71. 
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Bclgac, 313 
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Breaking on the wheel, 433* 
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Court, 114, 31S, 362. 

Cowei , 234 , 

Covper (1731-1800), quo- 
ted, 65. 

Ciafl, 305 
Croun, 11, 17. 
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Cur icnt, 261 
Dame, 251 
Damiens, 436. 

Dart, 231 

Day (= light), 190. 

Dazzle, 330 
Deal, 78, 181 
Debauch , 220 
Decayed , 407. 
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ted, 334 
Den, 189 
Disarm, 176. 

Disdain, 39. 

Disport 119. 

Dissemble, 41. 

Distressful, 41 $, 

Domain, 97. 
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Down, 80. 
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Either (of several), 90. 
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Enfeeble, 270. 
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ted, Dedication, 12, 22, 
48, 121, 148, 197, 224, 
251, 805, 354, 896, 420, 
Engross, Dedication 
Enhance, 202 
Espouse, Dedication. 

Extol, 67. 

Exult, 44. 

Faction, 845 
Factious, 883. 
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Falcon, 234. 
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Fancy, 281 
Fashion, 830 
Fearful, 420 
Felicity, 482. 

Ferment, 345 
Fictitious, 351. 
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Finny deep, 187. 

Ftied, 317. 

Flare, 400 
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Flutter, 238 
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Foster, 388. 
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Frist, 254. 

Frown , 85 
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Genius, 317. 
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Giddy, 417. 
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Latin, 319 
Lead , 243. 
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Lore, 233 
Lnle (Dosa), 436 
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Main, 410 
Man (verb), 15G 
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Mar, 248 
Margin, 243 
Mail, 41 G 
Mail, 295. 

Matron, 408 
Maze, 232 
Me (reflexive), -32 
Melancholy, 1 
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Mocl, 218 
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Mold!, 203 
Murderous, 416. 
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Nathc, 331. 

Niagara, 412 
Nightly, 19S. 

Nurse, 35G 
Opulence, 301, 401. 
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Ore , 398 
Ostentation, 273. 

Oveego, 411. 

Own, 119, 164. 

Oxymoron, 236,287. 

Palace, 179. 

Palmy, 70 
Pant G8, 271 

Participle for abstract noun, 
79, 132, 438. 

Pai tmi , I9fi 
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Past tense for participle, 
358 

Palnot (adjective), 200, 
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Patriotism of the Striss, 208. 
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Penal, 385. 
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Pensn c, 32, 419 
Pent, 291 
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Pert, 275 
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Phrair »/, Dedication, 348. 
Pile, 163, 291. 

Pilgrim, 197, 413. 
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Pindaric, Dedication 
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Pipe, 244. 

Planter, 120 
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Play, 235 
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Politics m England, 344. 
Pomp, 36, 149 
Popo (1088-1744), quoted, 
138, 134, 187, 190, 25G, 
280,363, 420,426,435. 
Tort, 327. 

Positive for comparative, 
206 
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Pranl, 19. 

Press, 21. 

Pretend, 61. 

Pi me, 21 
Prior (1G61-1721) quoted, 
SO. 

Pi o fusion, 4G 
Pi one, 03 
Proper, 101 
Pi opect, 100 
Quari-y, 138 
Rabble, 3GG 
Rampirc, 28G 
Random, 103 
Earn des Vachos, 208 
Rapture, 53, 228. 

Realm, 7 
Rear, 170 
Recount, 52 
Redrew, 176, 211 
Regal, 282 
Reign, 91, 127, 29G 
Remote, 1, 437. 

Rcmoie, 10 
Repair 15 
Repay, 19$. 

Repine, 3S 
Repress, SlG 
Restrain 423 
Reulry , 08 
Roam, 72 
Roar, 315. 

Rogers (17G3-1855), quo- 
ted, 33, 107.208,239. 
Ruddy 13 


Ruin, 1G1. 

Savage, 190. 

Scan, 333. 

Scare, 205. 

Scene, 59 
Schcld, 2 
Scholar, 35G. < 

Scoop, 290 

Scott (1771*1832), quoted, 
5G, 1G8, 18G, 191, 358 
Sea-born, 121 
Secret course, 433 
Sedulous, 285 

Shaksperc (15G1-161G), 
quoted, 1,36, 51, 70, 81, 
88,138, 145, 152, 165, 
170, 172, 198, 20G, 22G, 
232, 234, 237, 273, 275, 
2SG, 289, 303 310, 331,' 
358, 359, 418, 43C 
Shame (verb), 180. 

Shtlvy, 84 
Shift, 2G2, 279 
Shrub, 108 
Shnddci , 65 
Saik, 359 
Sire, 229 

Sit me, 32 ; nt lair, 192, 
Sides, 239 
SUU, 113 
Sion, 1, 293 
Smile, 122, 292. 

Smoulder, 221 
Soil, 371. 1 
Sorrote (= tears), 67, 
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Speed, 19t. 

Spenser (died 1599), quo- 
ted, 1, 51, 275. 

Spray. 322 
Sprightly, 211. 

Spurn, 96. 

StaU., 325. 
fS'at’itc, S85 
Step, 101, 1SS 
Slew, 51, 357 
S'eru, S25 
hull, 9, 82, 352. 

Store, 38, 51. 

Stray, 263 
Strife, 391 
Stun, 412 

Subjunctive, 163, 226. 
tiubmissiu, 128 
Succeed, 156 

Sue, 173 
"Sumptuous, 181 
Snpcrfluou s 302 
Supplant, Dedication. 
S»pjtly t 1 15 
Sv am, 18 
Stiamp, 411 
Sttay, 330 
btcccli, 117. 

Stvis 3 mercenaries, 170 
Tali.it, 351 
Tangled, 414 
Taper, 400 

Tawdry, Dedication, 273 
Teach ( = make), 365 
Teem, 138 
Tenant, 65. 

Tennjcou (1809-1898), 
quoted. 92, 230 


Tenses, irregular, 72, 113. 
Tepid, 71. 

Terence (died n'c 153) 
quoted, 44. 

Theatric, 10B, 

Thmisehes, 381. 

Thomson (1700-171S), 
quoted, 47, 79, 031. 

Ihoi glitle^*, 265 
2 ale, 250. 

Ttmorou 237. 

Torpid, 171. 

Toj rent , 207 
Ton id, 116 
r l owJi, 217. 

Tract, 115 
Traffic, 262. 

Tram, 102. 

Transitory, 366. 

Trim , 11, 270 
Triumph , 150 
Tro’l, 187. 

Try, 99. 

Turn ice, 165. 

Tyrant, 428 
Undone, 866. 

Unfriended, 1. 

Unmanned, 142. 

Usurp, 200 
Vain, 40, 425 
Venturous, 18$. 

Virgil (B. C. 70—19), 
quoted, 106, 319, 39b. 
Vidqai, 225 
Walks, 23 tl 
Wanton, 383 
llfo/e, 6 
Wang, 6, 12 J, 
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What (indefinite), Dedi- 
TTOn hand, 207 [cation 
Wilds, 109. 

Willow -tufted, 294 
Wings (of the Mind), 121 
TVwwou., 122 

Wordsworth (1770—1850). 
quoted, 92, 208, 233. 


Tl'O/irfiorts, 249. 

TKor&2 ( = Me), 250 
Yellow-blommd, 293 
Young (1684 — 1765), quo* 
ted, 114, 2SD, 370, 131 
Zealous, 129 , 

Zephyr, 173,216 
Zone, 05. 
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